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ABSTRACT 
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This case study was undertaken as a joint effort by the U.S. Agency for 
International Development (L'SAID), Office of Research and Develop- 
ment/Education in Washington, D.C. and the United Nations Children's 
Fund ( UNICn^) in New York City, New York. The study was conducted 
with USAID funds. Contract No. DPE-5823-Z-02-9032-00, by the Acad- 
emy for Educational Development ( AED) as part of its Advancing Basic 
Education and Literacy (ABEL) Project. The Rockefeller Foundation in 
New York also contributed to this effort. 

The views expressed in this study are those of the authors and do not 
necessarily reflect the views of the organizations that supported this study. 
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program. BRAC is a learning organization that u«es formal and informal 
reporting and feedback to improve its development activities. Because of 
this, the program is continually evolving. For example, since this research 
was conducted, the NFPE program's per-school class size, both in terms 
of physical space and also number of students, has been increased, and the 
curriculum has been modified in response to mid-term assessment out- 
comes. This orientation towards learning and the resulting flexibility 
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outcomes. Those same elements, however, allow BRAC to adjust and 
readjust its NFPE program to meet the needs of the community aiid are key 
to the program's success. 

This document does provide important implications for those committed 
to the aims and objectives of Education for All. ABEL is releasing it with 
the hope that by sharing the insights gained by BRAC, children's— and 

particularly girls' participation in primary education will be improved 

and the vision of worldwide literacy can become a reality. 
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Introduction 



Purpose 

Primary Education for All: Learningfrom the BRAC Experience presents 
the results of a study of the Nonfomial Primary Education (NFPE) 
program, a relatively new educational delivery system developed and 
implemented by the Bangladesh Rural Advancement Committee (BRAC). 
The NFPE program represents a collaboration among a non-governmental 
organization (' 'GO), international donors, and some of the most disadvan- 
taged communities in Bangladesh. The program has proven relatively 
successful in rapidly expanding access to primary education to those 
historically neglected by the formal primary education system: children, 
especially girls, from poor, rural, landless and near-landless families. 

The scope of work for this case study included three key questions; 

■ What is BRAC" s NFPE program? What are its strengths and weaknesses? 

■ What is the potential for rapidly expanding the NFPE program in 
Bangladesh? In particular, what might be the relationship between a 
large-scale NFPE program and the national system of primary education? 

■ What elements of BRAC's NFPE program might be relevant to other 
developing countries in their efforts to rapidly expand their primary 
education systems? 

The study is expected to be useful to donors, NGOs, governments, and 
students of education interested in using nonformal models to rapidly 
expand access to primary education, particularly for girls, in less-devel- 
oped countries. These groups might also use the study findings to develop 
donor-NGO-govemment-community partnershipsto improve school qual- 
ity and to establish decentralized management systems that ensure low- 
cost, high-quality human services delivery. 



Methodology 

Representatives from the Rockefeller Foundation and UNICEF, together 
with a comparative child development specialist and a USAID-supported 
team leader from the Academy for Educational Development, conducted 
two fact-finding visits to Bangladesh during the spring and summer of 
1992. Information collected for this study included secondary data from 
several recent donor-funded evaluations ( Lovell and Fatema 1 990; Shordt 
1 99 1 ; Gajanayake 1 992), an independently funded study of BRAC ( Lovell 
1992). and studies prepared by BRAC's Research and Evaluation Divi- 
sion, The research team also incorporated primary data from a cost 
study and a household survey commissioned expressly for this study 
and from field visit s to Government, BRAC, and other NUO offices and 
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schools. Additional documents were collected in the fall of 1992 and 
winter of 1993. 

The independent studies and primary data collection efforts funded under 
this study established that BRAC's primary schools at the community 
level indeed operate much as the BRAC literature describes them. As a 
result, the research team for this study spent more than 70 percent of its time 
in-country determining the role that BRAC schools currently play — and' 
have the potential to play — in the national primary education system, and 
less than 10 percent of its time observing BRAC classrooms. 

Background 

The Bangladesh Rural Advancement Committee 
BRAC. the largest NGO in Bangladesh, is recognized throughout the 
world for its rural development, credit, and health programs. In 1985. in 
respons o requests from participants in its rural development programs. 
BRAC initiated the NFPE program for eight- to ten-year-olds in 22 
villages. The original objective of the progrnm was to develop a primary 
education model that could provide, in a three-year period, basic literacy 
and numeracy to the poorest rural children—the children who remain 
unreached by the forma! school system. Girls were given special empnasi s. 
By late 1991, the program had expanded to 6,003 schools, serving 11- to 
16-year-olds as well as eight- to ten-year-olds. Over 8,000 schools were 
operating in 1992. 

In recent years, BRAC's NFPE program has receix ed considerable atten- 
tion from the Education for All (EFA) community. Several studies and 
evaluations of the NFPE program have demonstrated that BRAC's ap- 
proaches to teacher selection, training, and supervision and parent and 
community involvement can be effective. Based on these findings and its 
track record in health and rural development programs, BRAC is consid- 
ering a rapid expansion of the NFPE program that could result in 50,000 
BRAC schools nationwide by 1995. This expansion requires ongoing 
support from BRAC's existing international donor consortium, as well as 
new support from other international donors, 

in light of this proposed expansion, international organizations, particu- 
larly UNICEF ami USAII), have begun examining the NFPE program's 
role in achieving universal primary education in Bangladesh and its 
potential contribution to the nchievement of universal primary education 
in other less developed countries with similar "gaps" in their education 
systems, Although HRAC iifficlals developed the NFPl! program to be a 
model education program for other communities in Bangladesh, they do 
not consider this model "replicabic" in or "exportable" to other countries. 
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Nevertheless, they recognize that some of the lessons they have learned 
may be useftil to others interested in rapidly expanding primary education 
to previously underserved areas. In late 1991. BRAC readily agreed to a 
UNICEF/USAID recommendation to conduct an independent case study 
of the NFPE program. The document, Primary Education/or All: Learning 
from the BRAC Experience, presents the results of that study. 

Bangladesh: The Context 

Bangladesh is a densely populated, 1(> w-income country in Asia. Although 
situated on one of the largest, most fertile deltas in the world, the country 
is characterized by pervasive poverty, a rural-based economy, high levels 
of under- and unemployment, rapid population growth, frequently occur- 
ring natural disasters, and generally low status forgirls and women. Bangladesh 
isalso characterized by linguistic, ethnic, andcultuial homogeneity, a relatively 
stable political environment in recent years, and a fairiy well-d'"veloped, 
although not well-funded or service-oriented, system of public administration. 
National and international voluntary social welfare and development agencies 
are involved extensively in developmental and poverty alleviation work. 

Apart from its land, water, and natural gas. Bangladesh's greatest potential 
for economic development lies in its human resources. Low investments 
to date in primary education, however, have resulted in limited access to 
schools for the majority of the niral population, literacy rates among the lowest 
in the worid, and low levels of productivity in all sectors of the economy. 

In 1990 the Government of Bangladesh (GOB) passed compulsory pri- 
mary education legislation and began implementing that legisl-»ion in 68 
of the country's thanas (sub-districts) in 1992. The Government strategy 
is to enroll all six-year-old children in first grade, increase their retention 
significantly up to fifth grade, and do the same for successive groups of six- 
year-olds. Other efforts, including the establishment of a National Com- 
mittee on Basic Education for All. a social mobilization program, a five- 
year General Education Project, and a Government-run Program for 
Integrated Nonformal Education also have been initiated. Despite these 
ambitious plans, Bangladesh's primary education system still enrolls about 
fiO percent ofthe eligible age group. About half ofthose enrolled attend school 
with some regularity, and only about 20 percent ofthose enrolled complete the 
full five-year cycle of primary education. 

The GOB has recognized the important role NGOs can play in supplement- 
ing Government efforts to improve the social conditions ofthe disadvan- 
taged population. Collectively, NGOs already play a national role in 
Bangladesh in health and family planning service delivery and in the 
expansion of rural credit. Although NGO work in the education sector has 
been modest to date, increased NGO involverent appears promising. 
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Findings 

The NFPE Program: Its Strengths and Weaknesses 
Program Elements 

BRAC's NFPE program is by far the largest single non-government 
primary education program in Bangladesh. Although less than ten years 
old, 't is one of the most promising programs. More than 90 percent of the 
children who start BRAC schools graduate, and a large proportion of the 
NFPE program graduates are admitted into Clasj IV or higher of the 
Government school system. 

BRAC supports two types of schools: three-year NFPE schools for eight- 
to ten-year-olds who have never attended primary school; and two-year 
Kishor-Kishori(KK)schoolsfor 11 -to 16-year-olds who have dropped out 
of primary school and are unlikely ever to return. 

The NFPE program has the same elements as more traditional educational 
programs: students, teachers, parents, schedules, an instructional site, an 
instructional approach, and a specified curriculum. The composition of 
these elements, however, is what makes the NFPE program distinctive. 
The NFPE program consists of the following: 

■ Sludenls: A school consists of 30 children. 60-70 percent of whom are 
girls, who live in rural areas, within about a two kilometer radius of the 
school. For the most part, students come from relatively disadvantaged 
homes. Their families generally are landless or own only their homesteads, 
and the family members survive on less than US$70 per capita annually. 

■ Teachers: Teachers are general ly married adults. 60-70 percent of whom are 
won len. who have completed nine or more yearsof education and live within 
easy walking distance of the sch(xil . Theseteachers are hired on atemporary. 
part-time basis and are paid modest wages. Tliere is one teacher for each 30 
students. Teacher training includes 1 5 days of initial training at a residential 
BRAC training center and one- or tv.o-day refresher training sessions each 
month conductedby BRAC staff at aBRAC office neartheteacher'sschool, 
Weekly \ isits from BRAC field workers provide regular feedback. 

■ Parents: The parentsof most BRAC school students are illiterate and are 
usually the most socio-economically disadvantaged in Iheir villages, 

■■ents make no monetary contribution to the school, apart from 
replacing brok'Mi slateboardsaiid worn mats; BRAC providesall student 
and teacher supplies pencils, notebooks, textbooks, teacher manuals, 
slateboards, chalk, etc. Parents are expected to support the program in 
other ways, however. Prior to a new school opening, parents and BRAC 
stuff meet several times. Parents also mu-X pledge to attend monthly 
parent meetings and to send their children to school each day. 
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■ Schedule: The NFPE instructional program is presented in three-year 
cycles. The school is in session for two and one-half to three hours a day, 
six days per week, 268 days per year at a time of day selected by the 
parents. The group of 30 students are enrolled at the beginning of the 
program and advances together through the program. At the end of the 
program, the school begins another three-year cycle if there are enough 
eligible children in the community. 

■ Instructional Site: Instruction is provided in one-room houses and 
storerooms rented for just three hours per day. These rooms generally 
have bamboo and mud walls, a packed earth floor, a tin roof, and a 
blackboard. The children sit on the floor, on bamboo mats, holding 
slateboards on their knees. The teacher has a stool and a metal trunk that 
doubles as a desk and a supply cabinet. 

■ Instructional Approach: Although the pedagogical approach in BRAC 
schools is intended to be student-centered and the curriculum approach 
activity-based, more traditional methods tend to dominate. Group 
lectures are generally followed by individual assignments that require 
minimal analysis by students. There is little opportunity for di.scussion. 

■ Curriculum: The curriculum for both NFPE and KK schools, consisting 
of Bangia, social science, and mathematics, has been developed and 
revised several times by BRAC. The material covered is roughly 
equivalent to Class I-III in the formal school system. Since the formal 
school system requires F-nglish. the NFPE schools include English in 
their curriculum during the third year so that children who want to 
matriculate to formal schools after three years are well prepared. 

BR AC'S Approach to Development Management 

BRAC's abi 1 ity to implement all tbi' necessary elements of a targeted basic 
education program derives not so much from its knowledge of education 
as from its expertise in development management. In terms of develop- 
ment, since its creation 20 years ago, BRAC has developed surveys that 
help it develop and target its programs for the most disadvantaged rural 
families. BRAC also has developed ways to encourage these families to 
participate in the decisions that mo.st affect program implementation. 
BRAC's "sectoral integrated" approach allows the NFPE program to 
operate relatively independently of BRAC's other development efforts yet 
still remain under the general oversight of the larger, more sea.soned 
organization. Finally, BRAC managers, based on their experience in other 
areas of development, are accustomed to thinking nationally. BRAC's 
plans to rapidly expand the NFPE program arc based on a combination of 
perceived need and proven competence. 
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BRAC's approach to management is based on at least four characteristics: 

■ Field-Oriented: Less than 10 percent of BRAC's staff are based at 
headquarters. Field-based mid-level managers and program organizers, 
supported by technical and support services staff, implement the program. 

■ Learning-Oriented: BRAC uses a variety of formal and informal 
reporting and monitoring systems to shape program strategies, manage- 
ment procedures, instructional materials, and teacher training. Regular 
meetings are held to solicit opinions from all levels of the organization. 

■ Strategic: BRAC identifies the sectors or areas of greatest need and then 
develops and implements programs based on those needs, if necessary, 
BRAC uses its own fiinds to try out new ideas. BRAC regularly assesses 
its organizational capacity and adjusts its program targets accordingly. 
Regular independent evaluations and external audits are provided for in 
all of BRAC's program plans. Results of its major studies and evaluations 
are published in English and Bangla to ensure maximum dissemination. 

■ Support-Oriented: BRAC's central office provides important support 
ser\'ices to the NFPE program and other sectoral programs. Training 
centers, printers, a motor pool, and other support mechanisms are 
available to ensure that the schools operate smoothly. 

Cost Efficiency and Cost Effectiveness 

Cost efficiency and cost effectiveness were assessed by comparing costs 
and student performance in BRAC schools and formal primary schools. 
Independent cost studies confirmed BRAC costs for schooling at roughly 
equal to that of the Government's formal schooling, without considering 
the extra private costs that make the formal schools more expensive and 
lead to high dropout and low enrollment rates in the formal schools, in 
addition, unlike the formal school system, which allocates the vast 
majority of its resources to teacher salaries and school facilities, BRAC 
allocates almost 30 percent of the NFPE program budget to management 
and supervision. Only 29 percent are allocated to teacher salaries, and 6 
percent are used to rent school space. 

Because poverty is identified by Bangladeshi parents as a major reason for 
their childrendropping out or not enrolling in the formal .schools, the NFPF. 
program is designed so that parents incur practically no direct costs for 
sending their children to BRAC schools. Books and supplies arc provided 
free, uniforms are not required, school hours are varied to home and 
agricultural cycle needs, and schools are located in close proximity to the 
students' homes. BRAC school attendance results in less income loss lo 
the families than does formal school attendance, 

BRAC students achieve as much as or more than formal school students. 
During a three-year period, BRAC students completed the NFPE program 
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and entered the formal school Class IV at a higher rate than did formal 
school students who began in the formal system. BRAC students are 
scoring equally or higher than formal school students on basic education 
assessment and basic literacy tests. 

Even with annual costs per enrolled student in BRAC and the formal 
school system approximately equal, the relatively higher attendance rates, 
lower repetition rates, higher Class III completion rates, and higher Class IV 
continuation rates for BRAC students mean that BRAC schooL; are substan- 
tially more cost efficient per graduate than the Government 's formal schoob. 

Issues to Consider for NFPE Program Improvement 

Some issues related to improving the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
existing NFPE program are as follows: 

■ Classroom Environment: BRAC classrooms are more child-centered 
than those of Bangladeshi formal schools, but limited classroom space 
restricts the range of child-centered activities. Making schools more 
child-centered would require the use of larger rooms, which might 
require higher rental fees and in turn might increase the per-child cost of 
the program. 

■ Curriculum: Most NFPE program graduates who enter Class IV in the 
formal system drop out before they complete Class V. It is difficult to 
develop a two- or three-year curriculum that prepares some children to 
enter the Government educational system and others to function effec- 
tively in rural Bangladesh. A more diverse curriculum would atTect a 
variety of program elements, including the instructional schedule and 
teacher training. 

■ The Pedagogic Approach: The need to rely on teachers with limited 
formal education and no professional truining, the limited hours in a 
school day. and the bare-bones provisions for physical facilities and 
learning materials have led to a simplified curricular content and a 
structured and well-defined sequence ofclassroomactivities. While this 
approach has been successful, there may be room to improve the 
classroom practices, use of instructional time, and the creativity and 
spontaneity of teachers and studer-is. Master teachers, more supportive 
materials, and innovative training strategies might increase instructional 
effectiveness. 

■ Teacher Supervision: BRAC's decentralized management model pro- 
vides cffcUive administrative and logistical support for the N^FF 
program but very little technical expertise in education at the schiwl level. 

■ (render Equity in Program Management: Although the NFPE program 
targets female students, recruits female teachers, and is supported 
primarily by mothers, most management and coordinating positions are 
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held by men. To a large extent, this lack of women in management and 
decision-making positions reflects hiring practices that have inadvert- 
ently excluded women. Initial steps have been taken to address this issue. 

Expanding the NFPE Program in Bsngladesh 
BRAC's Potential Roles 

Within Bangladesh, BRAC can make several major contributions towards 
the goal of universal primary education; 

■ expand its own NFPE program, thereby reaching more of the hardest-to- 
reach children and providing a testing ground for increased parent and 
community participation in primary schools, a simplified/modified currcu- 
lum for children from non-literate households, and a shorter school day; 

■ support, through the sharing of BRAC's methodology and materials, 
other NGOs involved in primary education; 

■ improve community participation in local compulsory primary educa- 
tion planning and management by creating a mechanism for local input, 
mobilizing resources at the local level, encouraging more effective use 
of Government resources, and acting as the intermediary for community 
participation in local planning and management; 

■ foster local primary education planning and management capacity in 
specific pilot areas, developing plans that include Government, NGOs, 
and other institutions; 

■ help, through the services of its Research and Evaluation Division, to 
assess and monitor national progress in basic education; and 

■ ser\'e secondary level children by establishing flexible, locally adapted 
programs that help older girls and boys make the transition to the world 
of work and adult responsibilities, 

The first potential contribution, expanding its own educational program, is 
currently BRAC's primary focus. 

Issues 

BRAC's expansion plan calls for increasing the current number of schools 
from over 8.000 to 1 5.000 by the end of 1 993 in areas where BRAC already 
works and creating 35.000 more schools between 1993 and 1995 in areas 
where BRAC has not worked previously, thus operating a total of 50.000 
schools by the end of 1995. The BRAC model is a viable one. and the 
proposed three-year expansion plan is feasible. Questions to be answered 
in expanding BRAC's NFPE program as specified in this three-year plan, 
however, include the following: 

■ How big can the NFPE program become without sacrificing efficiency 
and instructional effectiveness',' 
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■ How can PRAC balance quantitative and qualitative goals? 

■ Should BRAC broaden its NFPE Togram goals and objectives to 
provide higher levels of basic education, prepare students for formal 
school, and/or prepare students for work? 

■ As expansion progresses, should the NFPE program continue to serve 
only the more disadvantaged youth or all children of a certain age in a 
particular community? 

■ If the NFPE program becomes an important aspect of the national 
universal primary education effort, should it continue to be funded by 
external sources? 

■ What should be BRAC's relationship with the formal education system? 

Implications for the Global EFA Community 

Intemationally. BRAC serves as an object lesson on the potential of the 
non-govemment sector. It also illustrates how a combination of targeting, 
school design, flexibility, and follow through can increase girls' primary 
school participation rates dramatically. Several of the specific factors that 
have shaped BRAC's approach to the NFPE program in Bangladesh- 
such as high rural population density and high levels of rural, educated 
people who are under- or unemployed— are not found in many developing 
countries. Nonetheless, the institutional environment in which BRAC operates 
is common in many less-developed countries. This institutional environment 
includes organizations that implement development activities in Bangladesh 
and comprises intemational donors. Bangladeshi Government agencies, and 
intemational and national non-govemment organizations, plus all their norms, 
rules, regulations, and conventions, It is characterized by three elements: 

■ heavy reliance on foreign donor funds, provided in the form of short- 
term "projects" targeted at long-term problems, such as establishing 
universal primary education; 

■ national ministries of education and formal primary education systems 
that have the formal mandate to develop the primary education system 
but lack the human, financial, and administrative resources and'or the 
bureaucratic flexibility to do so; and 

■ NGOs that have greater flexibility than government bureaucracies and 
often are able to reach specific target groups more effectively but serve 
only a small proportion of the population. 

Following are selected implications of BRAC's work, not only in the 
conditions particular to Bangladesh, but also in the institutional environ- 
ment common in many parts of the world. 
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Selected Implications of BRAC's Primary School Model 

■ Part-time paraprofessionals can make good teachers for the lower 
grades of primary school, providing *hey are adequately trained, 
supplied with a very structured curriculum, and, most impor- 
tantly, adequately supervised. BHAC's mode! for teachers is not that 
of part-time paraprofessionals. but rather part-time paraprofessionals 
plus continuous training p/wj intense supervision. "Low-cost" parapro- 
fessional teachers need more "higher-cost" supervision and guidance 
than do "high-cost" professionals. Paraprofessional teachers also need 
detailed teacher versions of textbooks to pide them through the lessons. 

■ Primary school participation can be improved, even with tradi- 
tionally hard-to-reach populations. The BRAC case supports other 
studies that suggest that primary school enrollment is strongly affected 
by cost and safety, persistence is strongly affected by school quality and 
parental as well as teacher follow-up, and timely completion is .strongly 
affected by continuous assessment and follow-up. 

■ A basic, no-frills program that is fully implemented is better than 
a more progressive one that is not. BRAC school students are scoring 
as well on several standardized achievement tests as Government 
students who have been exposed to a more elaborate curriculum. 

■ The features needed to increase girls' access to and persistence in 
primary school need not malte schools more expensive. Features of 
the BRAC model that were adopted fortheir low-cost properties— small 
schools with small catchment areas and female paraprofessional teach- 
ers hired from within those catchment areas — are also attractive to girls. 
It i.s usually easier, however, to plan these features into a new school 
system than to introduce them into an existing one. 

■ NFPE schools do not appear to be handicapped by a \»ek of 
permanent school buildings. Rented rooms provide adequate space, 
at minimal cost, for the small group format and basic instruction that 
BRAC schools provide. Renting school rooms on a part-time basis 
enables BRAC schools to start up quickly. When one three-year cycle 
is finished, the second cycle can either be held in the same location or 
rno\ ed to one closer to the new students. Rental costs appear lower than 
Ciovernment investments in permanent school buildings and mainte- 
nance costs. 

■ Securing significant participation by illiterate parents requires 
not just appropriate participation structures but also ongoing 
individual follow-up. In addition to convening monthly parent meet- 
ings. BRAC field staff fol low up absentee students with home visits, and 
the staff are encouraged to develop contacts and rapport with individual 
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parents and parents' groups. This individual contact is a significant 
contributing factor to high attendance rates at school and parent meetings. 
■ Nonformal programs for older girls must balance preparation for 
participation in the Government school system and participation 
in the work force. Given the high levels of private costs expected, if not 
required, to remain in Government schools, BRAC is not convinced that 
the majority of its students will be able to complete Class IV and V in 
the Government system. Already it has discovered that most of its KK 
graduates, who are far beyond primary school age. will not persist in 
Class IV in the Government system. BRAC is therefore discussing ways 
to make the curriculum even more relevant for girls who are not likely 
to finish primary school and who will need to make their own employ- 
ment opportunities as access to land continues to drive a larger propor- 
tion of the rural population out of agricuhure. 

Implications of BRAC's Development Management Model 

■ Managerial expertise may be more important than technical 
expertise in ensuring the rapid expansion of a basic education 
program of adequate quality. The NFPE program s success to date 
is related less to the rigor of BR AC 's original technical design and more 
to its willingness to "learn as it goes' plus its determination to fully 
implement its no-frills approach. 

■ A key element of managerial expertise is the ability to recognize 
the type of services necessary to support any particular program 
and to plan and budget for those services. BRAC's previous 
experience in setting up field offices, ensuring timely delivery of project 
materials to remote sites, developing staff training materials, and 
providing other support services played a critical role in developing and 
expanding the NFPE program. 

■ In addition to a pool of experienced, well-trained, support service 
managers and senior executives, the start-up of a new project can 
benefit enormously from the availability of experienced, well- 
trained, mid-level managers who can be seconded from older, 
successful projects to work at the field level. BRAC staffed its NFPE 
program in the early days with experienced field man agers from its other 
rural development and credit programs. In addition. BRAC has routinely 
allocated significant resources for in-country management training for 
all of its managers and for overseas training at places like the Asian 
Institute of Management for some of its staff 

■ Donors interested in funding large-scale N(;0 projects should be 
prepared to cover the full cost of the support services that each 
project requires— I.e., motor pool, printing, stafftrainlng, etc. Tne 
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NFPE program budget incl-des adequate allocations for staff, training, 
and logistical support for both technical and managerial functions. 

■ In the national EFA community, depending on economies of scale, 
it may be economical for certain agencies to specialize in specific 
support services— such as textbook production or management 
training— and for other agencies to contract with them for those 
services. Because of the size of BRAC's overall organization, econo- 
mies of scale make it possible for BR-^C to provide most of its own 
support ser\'ices and even to provide some services— like training at its 
Center for Development Management— to other NGOs. 

■ The benefits of economies of scale in either technical delivery or 
support systems need to be weighed carefully against the dangers 
of taking a monolithic approach. BRAC's model has created a 
standard against which all other NGO programs are currently being 
measured. There is some pressure for NGOs that are interested in 
expanding their primary educational programs to adopt the BRAC 
model. This pressure comes both from the NGOs themselves, because 
the m(xiels that they may have been using to date are not clearly better than 
the BRAC mtxlel, and from the donors, who want to fund the "best" model. 

■ NGOs that provide basic education programs do not have to be 
restricted to limited funding sources. In the process of seeking large- 
scale funding, national NGOs may be able to retain some indepen- 
dence-including the opportunity to experiment with altemative mod- 
els- in at least two ways: by developing profit-making enterprises that 
can provide pilot funding for new activities and "bridge funding" during 
periods of rapid expansion; and by increasing the number of donors that 
fund their projects. BRAC has used both of these methods successfully. 

■ National NGOs can reduce the amount of administrative and 
coordination time required for multiple donors by forming donor 
consortia, the members of which accept a single set of standard- 
ized reports and evaluations. BRAC already has a donor consortium 
for its seven-year-old rural development program and is currently 
forming a new one for its NFPE program. 

■ When one project initially succeeds in delivering some social 
service to a high priority, difficult-to-reach target group, that 
project may come to be seen as a potential vehicle for a myriad of 
other services. The rapid expansion of BRAC's NFPE program to date 
is in part a function of its focus on a single purpose: providing basic 
education to children lef^ out of the Government system, Proposals to 
addservicestoexistingsuccessful projectsinBRACareevaluated carefully, 
on a ease-by-case basis. For example, offers from donors to add more 
components, like schtwl feeding programs, must be viewed very critically. 
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Foreign donors are keenly interested in the impact of projects on 
girls and women. BRAC has found that it may be easier to design 
projects targeted at girls than to integrate women fully into the imple- 
mentation and management of those projects. BRAC is still working on 
increasing the number of women in mid- and senior-level management 
positions in the NFPE program. 



BRAC's Potential Role in Bangladesh 

■ Short-term, rapid responses to EFA mandates with less than 
national scope can be encouraged and supported while system- 
atic, medium-term EFA planning among concerned government 
agencies, donors, and NGOs is proceeding. By emphasizing its stop- 
gap nature, BRAC has been able to move forward with the NFPE and, 
in the process, has been able to prove the viability of several innovations 
that may prove useful in the medium term to the formal system. 

■ An NGO-sponsored nonformal primary education program with 
a proven management system and prior experience working with 
EFA's target group will be more effective in the short term in 
reaching EFA goals than formal government education systems 
constrained by traditional goals and embedded bureaucratic 
procedures. The presence of teachers' unions in Bangladesh, which are 
unlikely to support the concept of paraprofessional teachers, help to 
explain why the Government of Bangladesh has been slower than the 
NGO sector to respond to EFA mandates. Other contributors include the 
Government's desire to use existing classrooms, the impossibility of 
implementing all impro"ements simultaneously nationwide, and the 
need to balance these facu>rs. 

Hence, the formal primary education system's slow response to poten- 
tial UPE initiatives relative to the nonformal system's response should 
not be taken as prima facie c\ idence of any lack of Government 
commitment to EFA, BRAC sees the NFPE program as a stop-gap 
measure useful until a permanent, formal Governmental system is in 
place; it does not see BRAC schools as a long-term substitute for 
Government schools. 
■ NGOs need not, necessarily, be limited to small pilot projects but 
may also carry out large-scale social service delivery projects. 
BRAC has proven that in both health and education, with proper 
management and an appropriate program. NGOs can assume a substan- 
tial responsibility for large-scale delivery. At the same time, it should be 
remembered that considerable commitment and training arc neces- 
sary to create a cadre of real managers capable of large-scale 
implementation. 
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■ As NGO programs increase in number and effectiveness, the need 
will arise for better coordination between the Government and 
other NGOs. Frequent turnover of senior Government officials charged 
with elaborating Government basic education policies and designing re- 
sponses to EFA indicates that Government commitment to EFA goals is 
probably weak. From its experience in the health sector, BRAC derived the 
lesson that "NGOcooperation with the Govemment can work well in sectors 
that have been assigned high priority bytheGovemment ( BRAC 1 992a. 9)." 

■ Respected efforts lilie those offered by BRAC can inhibit other 
innovations, as smaller programs are asked to conform to its 
successes. A program like BRAC's. which has grown considerably 
larger and is deemed successful, can inhibit other programs. Ironically, 
its size and success may discourage the type of innovation that is 
necessary to pilut new delivery systems, promote greater grassroots 
participation in education, and increase ser^■ices to disadvantaged 
groups. BRAC has made special efforts to encourage and support other 
NGOs. it^ part to alleviate this very feature of success, 

■ National EFA networks and consortia provide opportunities to 
foster support for a diversity of N(;0 models and individual 
initiatives. Such networks can also foster an appreciation of the 
complementary roles of Govemment and non-government agencies. 
For example, the Campaign for Public liducation in Bangladesh is currently 
acting as a clearinghouse for infomiation on alternative nonformal primary 
education materials. Its success in fostering diversity will depend to some 
extent on some donors" \s illingness to fund alternative models. 

The Relevance of BRAC's Experience to Other Countries 

The institutional environment in which BRAC operates, with a heavy 
reliance on foreign donor funds, national mandates but limited resources 
to develop the primary education sN stem, and established NGOs that are 
effective in reaching specific groups of people, is common in many 
developing countries. On the other hand, 'he technical environment in 
which BRAC works political stability, cuhural and linguistic homoge- 
neity, a large and sophisticated NGC.) coninninity, high levels of educated 
unemployment in rural areas, and dens mpulations in areas underserM'd 
by th'.' education s> stem canntM be I'ound in many other countries The 
BRAi. rnodel. in its enliretN, therefore, may be applicable only in a few 
countries consuiered high priority by the global l-K.-\ ct'inmunity, Never- 
theless, the following individual elcnientsof'the BRAC model may prove 
beneficial and transferrable to other countries. 

■ clear focus on a social goal widely perceived is important by parents, 
students, and government, 
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I a simplified curriculum for primary education that focuses on basic 
skills and is appropriate to the targeted population; 

■ paraprofessional teachers, selected from the community, with short pre- 
service training, scheduled in-service training, and strong supervision; 

■ small instructional units and correspondingly small catchment areas, so 
that no student or parent is far removed from his/her home; 

■ ;ictive parent and community involvement as a major goal; 

■ comprehensive management support systems that emphasize staff 
training, logistics, follow-through, and delivery of services; 

■ flexible timetable and an organization that adjusts its services to the 
client/student needs and alters its own organization depending upon its 
ability to service its clients/students; 

■ reduced capital costs, where funds arc expended for current operation 
and services, and not on "bricks and mortar;" and 

■ viable, mutually reinforcing NGO/community partnerships character- 
ized by regular and open communication and cooperative planning. 

The conscious blending and restructuring of these elements in the existing 
BRAC siies have created a critical mass of experience that allows us to 
point to BRAC as an important success. Woridwide experience indicates 
repeatedly, however, that wholesale transplanting of an innovation from 
one country to another, without substantial "ownership" and a sense of 
origination by the recipient country, is doomed to failure. Careful under- 
standing and then use of the elements of a success, like BRAC. within the 
social, cultural, and political environment of a recipient country is the 
necessary first challenge to committe-i educational entrepreneurs, educa- 
tional planners, and/or country policymakers. 
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Setting the Stage 



Primary Education for All: Learningfrom the BRAC Experience is a case 
study of the Nonformal Primary Education Program (NFPE), a relatively 
new educational delivery system developed and implemented by the 
Bangladesh Rural Advancement Committee (BRAC). The NFPE pro- 
gram, which represents a collaboration among non-governmental organi- 
zations (NGO)s, international donors, and some of the most disadvantaged 
communities in Bangladesh, has proven relatively successfiil in rapidly 
expanding access to primary education to those historically neglected by 
the formal primary education system: children, especially giris, from poor, 
rural, landless and near-landless families. 

This case study addresses key questions concerning the program' s strengths 
and weaknesses and the potential for implementing the prograiT; through- 
out Bangladesh and the developing worid. Section 1 sets the stage for these 
questions to be answered. Chapter I recaps the Education for All (EFA) 
initiative, introduces BRAC and its NFPE program, and presents the 
outcomes that inspired US AID, UNICHF, and the Rockefeller Foundation 
to commission further investigation of this educational program. Program 
goals and objectives and the research methodology are provided. 
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The remainder of the section describes the conditions under which the 
program has been implemented. Chapter II describes the economic, 
demographic, political, and social environment in Bangladesh. Chapter III 
focuses on the educational conditions that created the need for such a program, 
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Background 

Universal Primary Education: A Worldwide Goal 

During the last 50 years Universal Primary Education (UPE) has become 
a priority throughout the world. The United Nations Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, which was adopted in 1 948, declared that "everyone has 
a right to education" and called forcompulsory elementary education. The 
Convention on the Rights of the Child adopted in 1990 by the United 
Nations reaffirms every child ' s right to education and the states" obligation 
to enforce this right. At the 1990 World Conference on Education for All 
(WCF.FA). delegates from 155 governments reaffirmed the previously 
established commitment to education as a human right and acknowledged 
the responsibi 1 ity of their governments to provide access to basic education 
for all citizens. Nonetheless, many governments in the less developed 
world lack the financial resources, the administrative capacity, and/or the 
political will to implement the legislation necessary to fulfill their basic 
education mandates. As a result, a large proportion of children and adults 
in the low-income countries remain without access to basic education. 

In recent years, international donors and local NGOs in several countries 
have supplemented national educational financing and tested alternative 
basic education ser\'ice delivery systems. BRAC, an NGO that has 
provided rural development, credit, and health programs to the people oi 
Bangladesh since the 1970s, is one such organization. 

The Bangladesh Rural Advancement Committee 

Like many of the more established NGOs engaged in development 
activities in Bangladesh today. BRAC began as a response to the man- 
made and natural disasters that decimated Bangladesh during and after its 
War of Independence in 1 97 1 . As it became apparent that natural disasters 
would be a continual part of life in Bangladesh and that disad\antaged 
Bangladeshis w ould be particularly \Talnerable following those disasters. 
BRAC began experimenting with medium-term development schemes. 
( )ver the last tw o decades. BRAC has emerged as a leader in w orking with 
the rural poor. With 3.556 full-time permanent employees, approximately 
10.000 paraprofessionals. several thousand more part-time paraprofes- 
sional veterinarians, legal assistants, and other staff, and an annual budget 
of more than l'SS35 million. BRAC is by far the largest NGO in 
Bangladesh. 
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BRAC became involved in basic education in 1985 when, in response to 
requests from participants in its rural development programs, it initiated a 
NFPE program for eight- to ten-year-olds in 22 villages in Bangladesh. 
Initially, the objective of the program was to develop a primary education 
model that could provide, in a three-year period, basic literacy a'-d 
numeracy to those historically neglected by Bangladesh's formal school 
system: children, especially girls, from poor, rural, landless and near- 
landless families. By December 1 992, the NFPE program had expanded to 
serve 11 - to 1 6-year-olds as well as eight- to ten-year-olds in about 1 2,000 
schools, with 70 percent girls' enrollment in these schools. Unexpectedly, 
many of BRAC's younger NFPE program graduates have continued their 
education in Classes IV and V in the formal primary school system. As a 
result, BRAC's NFPE program for the younger age group has the added 
benefit of preparing its graduates to enter the formal s ;hool system. 

Although BRAC's NFPE program is a relatively new undertaking in 
comparison to its other established social programs, the program's rapid 
growth has attracted considerable attention from the international Educa- 
tion for All community Studies and evaluations of the program's initial 
implementation suggest several important findings: 

■ Paraprofessional teachers, careful ly but quickly trained and paid a smai I 
stipend for part-time work, can effectively provide primary level instruction. 

■ Nonformal programs can be effective in providing basic literacy and 
numeracy instruction to disadvantaged, rural, and other unreached 
populations, particularly girls. 

■ If properly selected, trained, and supervised, young village women and 
men with less than ten years of formal schooling also can become 
dedicated and responsible primary school teachers. 

■ Significant parent and teacher involvement is an important factor in a 
program's success. 

■ Effective management is essential to the success of nonformal educa- 
tional programs. 

BRAC is considering a major NFPE program expansion that could result 
in 50,000 NFPE program schools nationwide by 1995. This expansion 
requires ongoing support from BRAC's existing international donor 
consortium as well as new support from other international donors. In light 
of this proposed expansion, international organizations, particulariy 
UNICEF and USAID, have begun examining the NFPE program's poten- 
tial to reach larger numbers of fjris in Bangladesh and to contribute to the 
achievement of universal primary education in other lesr developed 
countries with similar "gaps" in their primary education systems. None of 
the SI udies of BRAC 's NFPE program to date have examined the implica- 
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tions of such c rapid expansion in Bangladesh or the potential for replicat- 
ing the approach in other countries. BRAC officials do not consider its 
entire model "replicable" in or "exportable" to other countries. Neverthe- 
less, they recognize that some of the lessons they have learned might be 
useful to others interested in rapidly expanding primary education to 
previously underserved areas. 

In early 1992, BRAC readily agreed to a UNICEF/USAID recommenda- 
tion to conduct an independent case study of the NFPE program to identify 
its strengths, determine its potential for expansion within Bangladesh, and 
identify any implications for nonformal, mass primary education programs 
in other parts of the developing world. This report presents the results of 
that case study. 

Purpose and Audience 

This case study was commissioned to answer three key questions: 

■ What are the strengths and weaknesses of BRAC's NFPE program? 

■ What is the potential for rapidly expanding the NFPE program in 
Bangladesh? In particular, what might be the relationship between a 
large-scale NFPE program and the national system of primary education? 

■ What is the potential for exporting the NFPE program to other countries, 
particularly those in West and North Africa? 

The study is expected to be useful to donors, NGOs, governments, and 
students of education involved in using nonformal models to rapidly 
expand access to primary education, particularly for girls, in less-devel- 
oped countries. These groups might also find the study useful in develop- 
ing donor-NGO-Govemment-community partnerships to improve school 
quality and in establishing decentralized management systems to ensure 
low-cost, high quality human services delivery. 

Methodology 

A three-person team consisting of one AED consultant and staff 
members from UNICEF and the Rockefeller Foundation conducted a 
preliminary fact-finding visit to Bangladesh from March 19 to April 4, 
1992. During this visit the team collected and reviewed relevant 
documents relating to the BRAC program and to universal primary 
education efforts in Bangladesh. The team also interviewed BRAC 
staff, donors, Bangladeshi Government officials, and other individuals 
involved in primary education research, policy development, and imple- 
mentation and conducted site visits to NFPE program schools and 
training centers. 
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On the basis of this work, the team identified critical information gaps in 
existing reports and decided the gaps to be addressed either by a second 
fact-finding team or by local consultants in Bangladesh who would 
conduct interim studies before the second fact-finding team returned. 
Scopes of work were developed for the interim studies, and the second fact- 
finding team was selected. Bangladeshi finns were identified to conduct 
the interim studies. 

The documents collected during the first and second fact-finding visits are 
listed in the bibliography at the end of this study. The scopes of work for 
the two interim studies identified by the first fact-finding mission— an 
independent assessment of cost and an independent ethnographic survey 
of the household characteristics of children attending BRAC and other 
schools — were primarily intended to address outstanding issues associ- 
ated with the strengths of the NFPE program. The cost study and ethno- 
graphic survey were commissioned from a chartered public accounting 
firm. Rahman Rahman Huq, and from the Center for Social Studies at 
Dhaka University, respectively. 

The second fact-finding team, consisting ofthc same AED team leader and 
UNICEF senior education advisor, and a newly recruited child develop- 
ment specialist, returned to Bangladesh for six weeks in July and August 
1 992 . The team explored the basic structures and processes of the BRAC 
school system using three sources: secondary data in the form of several 
recent donor-funded evaluations ( Lo vel 1 and Fatema 1 990; Shordt 1 99 1 a; 
Gajanayake 1992) and studies initiated by BRAC's Research and Evalu- 
ation Division; primary data from the cost and household surveys con- 
ducted by Rahman Rahman Huq and the Center for Social Studies 
respectively; and field visits to Government. BRAC. and other NciO 
offices and schools. 

Because several recent independent evaluations had included extensive 
visits to schools throughout BRAC's wide operating area, and because 
both the cost and household surNeys included primary data collection in 
rural areas, the team spent comparatively little time visitingBRAC schools 
(less than 10 percent total time in country), Instead, the team spent most of 
its time conducting five activities; interviewing BRAC. other NGO. 
donor, and Government officials (50 percent); visiting other NGO and 
Government schools (10 percent); assembling and reviewing docu- 
ments (20 percent); supervising the completion of the cost and house- 
hold studies (10 percent); and drafting text (10 percent). In most 
instances, the primary data collected by the team related to BRAC's 
relationship with the rest of the primary education system, both i'ormal 
and nonformal. 

29 
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F inally, BP \C provided copies of all of its curriculum and teacher training 
materials, in both English and Bangla, for analysis by curriculum and 
teacher training experts in the United States, 

Terminology: Nonfomal Education and Non-Governmental 
Organiyidons 

BRAC calls its program "Nonformal Primary Education." This is consis- 
tent with the use of the terms formal and nonformal education in Bangladeshi 
Government documents and education literature in Bangladesh. In the 
Bangladesh context, "nonformal education" appears to be any intentional, 
purposive instmction that 1) occurs outside the formal Government 
primary school system and 2) incorporates certain flexibilities in the 
organization and management of the program and the curriculum. Used in 
this way, nonformal does not imply informal, and, therefore, the term 
encompasses BRAC's highly structured approach. In order to avoid 
confusion with many key reference documents, this case study adopts this 
definition of formal and nonformal education. 

The term "non-governmental organizations" and the acronym "NGOs" 
will be used throughout this study to refer to formal organizations that are 
registered as nonprofit with the Bangladesh Ministry of Social Services or, 
in the case of international organizations, with the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, and are involved in nonpartisan econom.ic and/or social develop- 
ment activities. These NGOs are distinct from ad hoc civic groups, sports 
and recreation societies, trade unions, political parties, etc., that may take 
an interest in education activities and are also, technically, non-govern- 
mental organizations. This again conforms with general usage in the 
literature produced in Bangladesh. 
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Organization of the Report 

This report is divided into four sections, each of which comprises several 
chapters. Section 1, which sets the stage for the case study, provides an 
overview of the basic characteristics of Bangladesh, gives specific details 
about the country's educational environment, and establishes the need for 
programs to support the formal education structure. Sections 2, 3, and 4 
address the three study questions: What are the strengths and weaknesses 
of BRAC '.V NFPE program'.': what is the potential for rapidly expanding 
the NFPE program in Bangladesh?: and what essential elements of the 
NFPE program might he relevant in efforts to rapidly expand primary 
education systems in other countries? A bibliography is included in the 
Appendix. 
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Overview 

Bangladesh is a small, densely populated country located on the Bay of 
Bengal, borderec. by India and Burma. More than 85 percent of the 
population are Muslim, and 85 percent live in villages. The national 
language is Bangia, and over 95 percent of the population identify 
themselves as ethnic Bengali . A summary profile is provided in Table H. 1 . 

More specifically, Banglade sh is characterized by the following: 

■ pervasive poverty; 

■ a rural economy; 

■ demographic pressure created by rising population growlh; and 
I gender inequities. 

Nonetheless, Bangladesh may be distinguished from many of the other 
countries with similarly low levels of income per capita by several factors 
that have a direct bearing on its ability to expand access to primary 
education: 

■ linguistic, ethnic, and cultural homogeneity; 

■ political stability: 

■ a functioning public administration system; and 

■ a large, sophisticated NGO community. 

These characteristics and distinguishing factors are described below. 



1 WW 1 III 1 


Profile of Bangladesh 


Area 


14?,WXsq km 


Population 


1I5.5')4.0(K) 


Primary Religion 


Muslim 


Income Per Capita 


170 (in U S, Dollars) 


Population Growth Rate 


2 7 percent 


Rural Population 


Xfv4 percent 


Adult Literacy Rate 


.15 ? percent 


(iross Pnmary Rnrollmeni 


■'() percent (I4SXI 


Source IM St'O I'Wl 
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Characteristics 
Pervasive Poverty 

Bangladesh's primary natural resources are land, water, and people. 
Bangladesh's strategic position on the confluence of three of the largest 
rivers in Asia provides silt and water sufficient to support one to three crops 
per year on almost 70 percent of its land mass. As a result, Bangladesh's 
population density per hectare of arable cropland is just 1 1 .6, which 
compares favorably with the Netherlands' 16.43 or Japan's 26.09, countries 
similarly unendowed with mineral resources (World Resources 1990. 269). 

Despite this. Bangladesh is one of the poorest countries in the world. The 
GNP per capita of USS 1 70 per year is among the lowest in Asia or Africa. ' 
Further. UNDP estimates that the poorest 40 ^jercent of the Bangladeshi 
population survive on less than USS70 per capita annually (UNDP 1992. 
161 l.Tlietotalmimberofpeoplelivingbelowthepovertylinein Bangladesh, 
therefore, exceeds the population of all but ten countries in the world 
(World Bank 1992. Table 1,218-219). 

The key to understanding Bangladesh's poverty does not lie in its popula- 
tion density or its limited natural resources but in its lack of a physical 
infrastrticture and trained human resources. The agriculture sector in 
recent decades has benefitted from the development and distribution of 
improved seeds and in'igation methods, but the distribution of these 
improvementshasbeenslow.In 1986. despite desperateneed. Bangladesh's 
yields per hectare of cereal were less than one-half of Japan' s and one-third 
of the Netherlands' (World Resources 1 990. 269. 27 1 . 279). Low levels of 
literacy ensure that agricultural innovations must be spread on a one-to-one 
basis, and small, fragmented landholdings provide poor collateral for the 
credit needed to purchase such innovations. Moreover, many agricultural 
innovations result in a reduction of the demand for day laborers, who make 
up nxire than 50 percent of the rural population and w ho, as illiterates, have 
limited access to off-t'arm employment. More than half of the niral 
households in Haiighidesh are considered functionally landless (they own 
less than 0.25 hectare). Improvements in agricultural productivity that do 
not require more hired labor effectively leave more than half of the rtiral 
population unemployed (Lovell 1992. !4), 

Bangladesh's lack ofphysical and human capital isexacerbatcd by its short 
history as an independent country and the chronic natural and man-made 
disasters that occur. Bangladesh became a sovereign nation less than 25 
years ago in the aftermath of a bloody civil conllict that caused niassi\e 



•\s reported in I \I S( l)'s |W| HnrU hlunilum Htpnrt nnh l«o inunlno in 
Amu the l.ao I'cuplc's l)i'mi>cralic Kepuhlic and Nepal ha\c IIMN less lhan 
In Mrua, onh l lhmpia, Mo/amhujue. and Somalia hau' limer dSI's 
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cppital flight and ruined mucti physical infrastructure. Since that time, 
scarcely a year has gone by when Bangladesh has not suffered at least one 
severe flood or cyclone. These floods and cyclones not only cause 
immediate destruction to human lives, private property, and public infra- 
structure, but also wash away the land on which many homesteads stand, 
creating thousands of new homeless internal refugees every year, 

The pervasiveness of poverty is evidenced by the minimal average daily 
calorie intake for men and women, low birth weights for babies, high rates 
of malnutrition, and mortality rates forchildren under five years of age that 
are more than twice the average for all developing countries (UNICEF 
1 992a. Table 6; Bangladesh Bureau of St;itistics (BBS) 1 991 , Vol. 1 , Table 
2,3, 55; BBS Report of the Child Nutrition Survey 1989-90, cited in 
UNICEF 1992a, 7). One-third of all under-five deaths are caused by 
diarrhea and malnutrition: another third is attributable to vaccine-prevent- 
able causes such as measles, pertussis, tetanus, and acute respiratory 
infections. All of these are outgrowths of poverty and ignorance. 

Rural Economy and Employment 

Poverty is often discussed in Bangladesh in terms of inadequate access to 
the means of production and/or wage-earning opportunities, As noted 
above, the Bangladesh economy is still defined in terms of agriculture. 
Approximately 80 percent of the population live in rural areas, and 50 
percent of the work force are engaged in agricultural activities. The 
agricultural sector's share of GDP, however, has gradually declined in the 
lasttwodecadestojustover40 percent, thus reducing the average earnings 
of most agricultural workers. The proportion of the total work force 
employed in agriculture has remained about the same throughout this 
period (L'NICEF 1992a. 29) 

The pressure of a growing population on limited land resources has 
progressively reduced the si/e ofland holdings and increased the propor- 
tion of the landless. The latest available statistics show that in 1 983-4 56,5 
percent of the total rural households were landless or near landless, e g., 
they possessed less than one-half acre of cultivable land (Bangladesh 
C ensus of Agriculture and Livestock. 19S3-S4 cited in Huq and Sultan 
1991. 155), For the bottom 50 percent of the rural population, who are 
landless or marginal famicrs, agriculture is a part-time occupation that 
inust be supplemented. 

While employment opportunities in industries, services, and nonfarm 
eniplovment have grown (from some 4,5 million to 12 million between 
1 974 and 1 986. correspondingly from 2 1 percent to 40 percent of the labor 
force), this growth has not kept pace with the grow^th of the total employ- 
ment-seeking population (UNDP 1992. Table 2,3). liven for the peopl 
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who come from families that can afford to send them to school for nine 
years, wage-earning, nonfarm employment is scarce. Poor people, of 
course, cannot afford to remai n unemployed; i nslead, they accept very low 
wages. Consequently, productivity, wages, and standards of living have 
failed to improve, especially in rural areas. The average daily wage of rural 
unskilled workers, who form the bulk of the work force, has remained the 
money equivalent of about three kg of rice for the last two decades (UNDP 
1992. Table 3.5). 

Micro- and cottage industries are one way that families inrural Bangladesh 
attempt to make ends meet. A survey in 1978-80 showed that over 80 
percent of rural, small industrial units employed less than five workers. Of 
those employed, unpaid family laborers constituted 44 percent, of which 
two thirds were women. Only 45 percent of the owners of these industries 
said they were pursuing a family tradition (Rural Industries Study 1 978-80 
in Huq and Sultan 1 99 1 . 1 56). Because the informal sector in the rural areas 
has the potential to absorb more enterprising individuals, many NGOs are 
involved in micro-credit programs that help the poor set up informal businesses 
such as milk production, rice trading, silkworm cultivation, and weaving. 
Microenterprises offer one of the few opportunities for the rural poor to escape 
dependence on day-labor in the fields or service in wealthier households. 

Improvements in worker productivity and earnings in all sectors of the 
formal and informal economy are generally facilitated by literacy and 
numeracy, which enhance workers' ability to acquire and use skills, 
knowledge, and information that are relevant in the marketplace. The 
dilemma is that the poor are the ones without effective access to formal 
schooling. By one estimate. 55 percent of the poor and 60 percent of the 
"hard-core" poor are without the benefit of formal schooling. Completing 
a cycle of primary education, however, helps improve their chances of 
entry into nonfarm economic activities with a higher earning potential, 
despite the often-cited weaknesses of the curriculum and content of 
primary education (Rahman and Hos.sain 1992. 312-313), 

High Growth Rate 

The estimated population growlh rate for Bangladesh for the decade of the 
1 990s varies between 2.7 percent and 1 .8 percent, resulting in population 
estimates for the year 2000 ranging from 150.5 to 128 million (UNDP 
1992. 171; World Bank 1992. 268). As of 1990. 42.9 percent of the 
population were under 15 years of age (World Bank 1992. 28). This 
demographic phenomenon poses an educational and development chal- 
lenge. Providing educational and other essential services for the large, 
young population presents a heavy burden on the nation's economy. 
Keeping pace with the growlh of the population itself is an enormous task. 
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and a very high level of cost effectiveness has to be achieved in basic 
education and other social services, In many instances, providing adequate 
services requires departing from conventional approaches. For basic 
education, this means that a significant reduction in illiteracy and improve- 
ment in the level of basic education of the people can be achieved in the 
next ten to 20 years only if the "floodgates of illiteracy" can be closed and 
the vast numbers of children can be assured of effective participation in 
primary education. 

Bangladesh has an active family planning program, and it follows a policy 
of controlling unchecked population growth. Decades of efforts inthisarea 
have begun to bear fruit. The contraceptive acceptance rate between 1985 
and 1989 has been reported between 25 and 3 1 percent of married women 
of childbearing age (World Bank 1992. 271; UNDP 1992, 171). but is 
expected to be lower in rural areas. Low literacy rates in rural areas are a 
major obstacle to increasing modern family planning. For example, 
information about contraceptives must be spread by word of mouth, and 
instructions for using them must be communicated and repeated by health 
workers one-on-one or in small groups. 

Gender Disparities 

Contrary to the situation in most of the rest of the world, the life expectancy 
for women in Bangladesh is lower than the life expectancy for men (51 
years versus 52 years), and the under-five mortality rate for girls is higher 
than that for boys ( 1 62 versus 146 per 1.000 live births). These numbers 
reflect the double jeopardy in which Bangladeshi women find them- 
selves—first as members of the poor majority and second as females in a 
traditionally male-oriented society. 

A poor family is less likely to spend scarce cash to pay for medicine for a 
sick girl child than for a boy. As the girl grows older, the family will need 
to collect a large dowry in order to secure her a good husband, and then she 
will leave to live with that husband. The parents" long-term security, 
therefore, lies in their sons, who will bring in brides with dowries and who 
would, in earlier times, support them in their old age. In recent generations, 
however, the land or the family's traditional business is rarely adequate to 
supply the dowry for daughters or adequate employment for the sons. As 
a result, a growing proportion of men have migrated alone to the cities, 
leaving many women as de facto heads of households for much of their 
lives, In traditional Bengali society, a respectable woman is expected to 
observe "purdah," which means she minimizes contact with males outside 
her immediate family, usually by remaining within the confines of her 
home. This norm breaks down for poor women, who of\en must look for 
work outside their homes in order for their families to survive. 
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The tradition of early marriage also adversely affects women's status and 
welfare and has a negative impact on women's access to education and on 
women's health, as girls begin bearing children at a very young age. 
Although the mean age of marriage is reported to be 1 8 in the mid-1980s, 
a significant proportion of rural girls are married by 1 5 (UNICEF 1992a, 
2 1 -22 ). Early marriages thuscontribute to both high maternal mortality and 
fertility rates. 

Girls have less access to basic education opportunities and they drop out 
faster than boys. Only 22 percent of adult women are literate compared to 
47 percent for men (UNESCO 1991). Enrollment of girls in primary 
education is reported to have increased in recent years, reaching a female- 
male ratio of 44: 56 by 1990, 

Distinguishing Factors 

Linguistic, Ethnic, and Cultural Homogeneity 

Unlike many developing countries that have a multiplicity of languages, 
major ethnic and racial divisions, and strongly held loyalty to separate 
religious aiid cultural traditions. Bangladesh enjoys the advantages of a 
largely homogencou.s society. The Bengali people have inhabited the 
territory comprising the present Bangladesh since the ancient times, and 
they are proud of its common cultural and linguistic identity. Islam came 
to Bangladesh in the 1 1th century through Arab traders and missionaries 
and spread rapidly throughout the country with the Muslim rulers' emer- 
gence in the region. In 1991, 86 percent of the people of Bangladesh were 
Muslim, with an additional 1 2 percent Hindu and the rest mainly Buddhist 
and Christian (BBS 1992). 

Bangla. a language with ahighly developed literarytradition.isuniversally 
spoken. This language has been designated as the language of (iovernment 
business, and with the e.xception of some small tribal groups along the 
eastenn and norther bordc s. it is claimed as the mother tongue by the vast 
majority of the Bangladeshi people. The universality of Bangla and its use 
as the language of instniction are particularly advantageous in the spread 
of literacy and basic education, 

Political Stability 

Although Bangladesh is among the ten poorest countries m the world in 
terms of GNP. unlike most ofthe.se countries, the causes of Bangladesh's 
poverty are neither war nor famine. Aside from periodic conflicts with 
ethnic minorities along its eastern border. Bangladesh has not suffered 
widespread war or ethnic strife since its War of independence in 1971. 
Although two of the four heads of state since independence were killed in 
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coups d'etat, the periods following each coup did not see massive purges 
or persecution of the followers of these leaders. The major political parties 
are not divided along purely ethnic or regional lines. A democratically 
elected Government is currently in power, and the previous military 
government leaders are on trial. 

Functioning Public Administration System 

A common, coherent public administration system functions throughout 
Bangladesh. Although BritainandthenlaterPakistan exploited Bangladesh, 
those countries also left behind a fairly well developed, multi-tiered system 
consisting of 64 districts and 460 thanas (sub-districts), each with unions 
and wards/ villagesassubunitsofthoseunions.(SeeFigurell. 1 ). Bangladesh 
has adopted a parliamentary system and has added locally elected Govern- 
ment bodies to thisadministrative structure. The Bangladeshi Government 
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Bangladesh Administrative Structure 
(1991) 



Central 
Government 
Pop. 110 Mlllinn 



4 Divisions \ 
AvR. Pop. 27.5 Million 



64 Districts 
Avjj. Pop. 1.7 Million 



460 Thanas 
AvR. Pop. 239.(MM» 



4,J40 Unions 
AvR. Pop. 25,350 



85,000 VlllaKCs 
Avg. Pop. 1,000 
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has also begun the process of modernizing and decentralizing the civil 
service, and the military frequently serves as a channel for delivering relief 
goods during disasters. 

The capacity of the Government is, however, limited in two important 
ways. First, it has limited revenue-generating capacity, either at the 
national or local level. In many ways, therefore. Government offices do 
little more than exist (Blair 1989). Nonetheless, official development 
assistance, although comprising more than 80 percent of the public sector 
development budget, is equal to less than 1 0 percent of Bangladesh's GNP 
( World Bank 1 99 1 , 242). Second, like most bureaucracies, the Bangladeshi 
Government is not well suited to deliver client-oriented, grassroots devel- 
opm.ent programs. In this area, however, a significant and growing 
proportion of the rural poor is being ser\'cd by nonprofit, non-governmen- 
tal development organizations. 

Sophisticated NGO Community 

There is a growing awareness worldwide that the enterprise of national and 
human development requires an effective partnership between the Gov- 
ernment, represented by its bureaucracy, and citizens, represented by 
formal and informal community organizations and individual community- 
based activists. NGOs engaged in development activities often play an 
active lole in facilitating this partnership by helping to organize commu- 
nity residents, educate them in terms of their rights, and offeropportunities 
to participate in self-help activities. 

Bangladesh is fortunate to have a large, diverse, and dynamic community 
of NGOs engaged in economic and social development as well as disaster 
relief These organizations provide a testing ground for alternative ap- 
proaches to development and relief and attract additional international 
funding. Of the 1 3,000 voluntary social welfare anddevelopmentagemies 
in Bangladesh, some 500 are directly involved in developmental and 
poverty alleviation activities. Some 12 to 15 percent of total external 
assistance to Bangladesh flow through NGOs (UNDP 1992, 87). 

The Bangladeshi Government recopnizesthe magnitude of NGOactivities 
and the important role NGOs can play in national development. The Fourth 
Five-Year Plan affirms: 

in expanding the roles and impact of the N(iOs for benefiting the poor 
and the disadvantaged ... the NGO activities . . should supplement 
the main thnist towards decentralized participatory planning . . . (and) 
all N( tO programs should aim at incteasing the capability of the poor 
and the disadvantaged to save and invest overtime so that a NGO can 
gradually withdraw ... and shift its activities to another area not yet 
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covered by such program of graduation to self-reliance. (Bangladesh 

Government 1991 Fourth Five Year Plan, 1-13) 
Although BRAC currently has the largest nonformal primary education 
program in Bangladesh, it is not the only NGO innovating with and 
promoting nonformal basic education for children. CARITAS and the 
Rangpur-Dinajpur Service (RDRS), two Bangladeshi NGOs funded by the 
international Catholic and Lutheran communities respectively, started 
primary schools in rural areas in 1980-1. Likewise, in urban areas, the 
Underprivileged Children's Education Program (UCEP) and Gonoshahajj o 
Sangstha (GSS) sponsored schools for urban working children in 1 983 and 
1987 respectively. 

BRAC is another cf the funding recipients. Although the organization did 
not become involved in primary education until 1 985, BRAC, recognized 
as the largest and one of the most well managed NGOs in Bangladesh, 
emerged as a leader in that area as well. In the context of the special needs 
and challenges in Bangladesh, the NGOs that are engaged in basic 
education activities appear to be re-assessing their strategies and involve- 
ment. Many have approached BRAC for training and materials, and 
BRAC is presently experimenting with various ways of responding to 
these requests. 

Summary 

Bangladesh has some features that exist in many developing countries and 
other features that are somewhat uncommon. Like several other develop- 
ing countries, Bangladesh has few natural resources, a rural economy, a 
high population growth rate, a culture that favors boys over girls, frequent 
natural disasters, and a weak social service delivery system forareasother 
than disaster relief, particularly with respect to education. On the other 
hand, the linguistic, ethnic, and cultural homogeneity, the high proportion 
of educated Bangladeshis who are under- or unemployed and live in 
dinsely populated rural villages, the absence of civil conflict, an extensive 
guveming system that has local units functioning throughout the country, 
and the presence of a large, relatively sophisticated NGO community give 
Bangladesh an edge among poor developing countries. 
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Bangladesh has a formal education system that has had limited success in 
providing basic education to its growing population. Despite a series of 
development plans that have set targets for attaining universal primary 
education, enrollment, attendance, and completion rates have remained 
low. About 65 percent of the adult population are illiterate. 

This chapter presents a summary of Bangladesh's universalization gap in 
providing primary education and the formal and nonformal responses to 
that gap. 

The Universalization Gap in Primary Education in 
Bangladesh 

The primary education system in Bangladesh consists of 45,800 primary 
schools (including 8,000 non-government schools) and 200.000 teachers. 
This system served 12.3 million students in 1990(BBS 1992a. Table 1.2). 
which is nominally 75 percent of the country's estimated !5 million 
children six to ten years old. These statistics appear promising, but in 
actuality major quantitative and qualitative gaps in service delivery exist. 
Tliese gaps are summarized below . 

Real Versus Ideal Enrollment, Attendance, and Completion Rates 

Although the system serves about 1 2 million students, the rates of eligible 
children actually served are much lower than the estimated 75 percent. 
Using adjustments after a post-enumeration check for the 1 99 1 census, the 
population of Bangladesh in 1991 was 109.8 million (BBS 1992b). Based 
on a 1981 census age breakdown of the population and surveys in 
compulsory education areas in December 1 99 1 of eligible primary school- 
age children, an estimated 13.5 percent of the 1991 population was in the 
compulsory education age range of six to ten years. Thus, the number of 
children in the primary school age iToup in 1991 was 14.8 million, if. 
how ever. 25 percent of the 1 2.3 million enrolled children are assumed to 
be outside the primary age norm a reasonable assumption based on spot 
checks of children "s ages as reported by children themselves in classrooms 
atui the 10-20 percent repetition rate reported for Cla.sses 111 to \' only 
about nine million of the children enrolled in primary schools in 1 99 1 were 
a part of the eligible age group. This translates into a net enrollment rate of 
60 percent of the eligiblechilda-n ( net enrollment of nine million compared 
to an estimated six- to ten-year-old population of 14.8 million). The 
(iovemment estimates that of those enrolled in the first grade. 30-35 
percent actually complete five years of education. Limited information 
available on attendance and dropout rates from I'NIC'lvF and others. 
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however, suggest that perhaps only 15-20 per:ent of those enrolled in 
Class I complete five years of primary education (BANBEIS 1986, 4; 
Qadir 1986). The overall picture that emerges, even if one interprets the 
available data optimistically, is presented in Table III.l. 
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Estimated Primary Level Enrollment, 
Attendance, and Completion Rates 
in Bangladesh 


Categorv 


Rate (in %) 


Net enrollment of the age group 


60 


Average school attendance, 




proportion of those enrolled 


5l)-60 


Proportion of those enrolled 




completing 5 years 


30-35 


Proportion of the age group 




completing 5 years 


1 5-21) 


Data compiled and computed from BBS statistics 





The System's Capacity 

Assuming that 60 percent of the 1 5 million children of primary school age 
in Bangladesh currently are participating in primary education and no more 
than 20 percent of them complete the five-year cycle, several factors 
suggest that the existing system does not have the capability — particularly 
the physical facilities and the teachers— to achieve the national goal of 
universal primary education. 

Physical Facilities 

Primary school class size in Bangladesh is large by international standards. 
The exact number and condition of primary classrooms inthe country is not 
known, but it was estimated for 1990 that there were 130,000 classrooms 
in 45.800 schools to serve the nine million enrolled (BANBEIS 1 99 1 a and 
c). Allowing for the current norm of two shifts (the first shift for the larger 
enrollment of Classes 1 and II for two hours, and the second shift of three 
and a half to four hours for Classes 111 to V. which have about half the 
number of students ds Classes 1 and 11), the average class size is about 62 
students for Classes 1 and 11 and 31 for Classes 111 to V. These averages 
allow for considerable variation, including classes of over 1 00 children in 
the primary school. 
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In addition, schools are not close enough to children's homes. The 45,800 
schools average almost one school for every two of the 85,000 natural 
villages in Bangladesh, with an average school catchment area of 3.2 
square kilometers. A school or a classroom, therefore, does not exist in 
every rural neighborhood. In Bangladesh's flood-prone and riverine 
landscape, even a short distance of one to two kilometers can become a 
barrier for young children. 

Teachers 

Of the 200,000 teachers working in 1990 in the formal system, some 
1 70,000 were in Government schools. Due to the double-shift system, the 
student-teacher ratios are 40 to 1 for Classes I and II and 20 to one for 
Classes III to V. These are acceptable ratios. In practice, however, 
teachers, classrooms, and students cannot be perfectly matched for the 
whole country. As indicated in Table 111.2, BBS reports a variation in gross 
student-teacher ratio (not considering double shifts) among 2 1 regions for 
the year 1990 (BBS 1992a, Table 1 2.43) (See Table III.2). 
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Regional Variations in Student-Teaclier 
Ratios in Bangladesli 


Students per Teacher 


Number of Regions 


34 


I 


41 to 55 


5 


5f) to 79 


15 


Sdurce: BUS 1992a 





Since 1 985, an average of 3,800 new teachers has been added every year 
to the system on a net basis. The 53 primary teacher training institutions, 
with a theoretical capacity for producing 10,000 teachers every year, are 
seriously underutilized. In the 1989-90 academic year, the total enrollment 
for the one-year course was 5,561 —a little over half of the capacity and 
lower than the peak enrollment of 8,400 in 1 986-87 (See Table III.3). This 
underenrollment is probably due in part to the Government's limited 
efforts to recruit primary teachers, which, in turn, are linked to its 
unwillingness to commit itself to pay those teachers' salaries without 
adequate recurrent funds in its budgets. 

Instructional Quality 

The low attendance and completion rates in Bangladesh suggest that just 
enrolling children in school does not solve the problem of educational 
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Primary-Level Teacher Training Institution 


Capability and Utilization 




in BanEladesh 




Year 




mm 


1989-90 


Capacity 10,000 


10.000 


Enrollment S,400 


5,561 


Unused Training Spaces 1 ,600 


4,439 


Source Hangladesh UureauorStalistK-'i. IWlh. T,iblc I2 4h 





participation. The deeper causes behind these numbers why children do 

not enroll, why they do not attend classes even it" they do enroll, why they 
do not stay on to complete the cycle, and how much they actually learn if 
they participate - all may relate to the qualitative features of the system, 
which may be called the qualitative dimension of the universalization gap. 
The elements of the qualitative gap are related to program effectiveness 
(i.e., the provision of and effective use of the available physical facilities, 
teachers, and learning materials)andthecircumstancesoftheleamers(i.e., 
the economic and social obstacles that they may face, their and their 
families' expectations and perceptions about the educational program, and 
their ability and willingness to participate effectively in learning). 

Implications 

Clearing backlogs of all primary school-age children and raising the 
retention rates of those who do enroll will require doubling the physical 
capacities and the teaching force. To keep pace with the growth of the 
primary school age group, all components of ihc priman- school system 
miLstffymal an ad(lili<malanmtal rate (if 2 percent over the next (JecadeoT{\\c 
period during which universal primary education is expected to be achieved. 

Assuming that 100,000 new classrooms with double shifts in all schools 
and 60 chi Idren per classroom in Cla.sses I and II will be needed by the year 
2000. the World Bank estimates that the additional physical facilities will 
cost USS700 million at 1 989 prices (World Bank 1 990b. 8). Assuming that 
the teaching force will also increase by l()0,000(a 50 percent increase over 
the present number rather than a doubling as suggested above) in the next 
ten years, an additional expenditure of USS344 million at 1990 prices 
during this period (at the rate of USS625 per teacher each year for teacher 
salaries) will al.so be required. 
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Government Responses to the Primary Education Gap 

Successive national Five- Year National Development Plans since the 
early 1 970s set ambitious targets for primary education for al I chi Idren and 
for major reductions in adult illiteracy. Progress toward meeting these 
goals, however, has been slow . At the beginning of the 1 990s, no more than 
one out of five children completed five years of primary school, and two- 
thirds of the population over 15 years of age remained illiterate. 

Targets for the Fourth Five-Year Plan period ending in 1995 and for the 
year 2000 are presented in Table III.4. 
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Ciiven the current situation in primary education and literacy, even the 
relatively modest goals for 1995 and 2000 pose an enormous challenge. 

In the last two decades, Bangladesh lias adopted various efforts to define 
and address the quantitative and qualitative gaps that have kept universal 
primary education a distant goal. These initiatives, which represent na- 
tional strategies and priorities with respect to universal education, include 
the Compulsory Primary I-.dutation (CPF.) Program, the (jeneral Educa- 
tion Project (CiFP), which involves a major international collaboration 
effort, and the Program for integrated Nontoniial liducation. l^ach is 
brietlv described below. 



C'ompuUory Primary Kducation (CPF.) 

Bangladesh promulgated a ("Pi-, Act in 1990. in January 1992, the 
(io\ eniment initiated a program to implement the Act in 6S thanas of the 
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total 64 districts. The Act is designed to enroll all six- and seven-year-old 
children in 1992 and to keep as many as possible in school until the end of 
the five-year cycle. Successive cohorts of six- and seven-year-old children 
also will be enrolled. The legislation also calls for parent and community 
involvement to ensure that all children attend school and includes penalties 
for parents who fail to enroll their children in school, although no instance 
of imposing a penalty has been reported. The program, which was begun 
initially in the thanas where district towns are located (except in the larger 
urban areas of Dhaka, Chittagong, Rajshahi, and Khulna) is expected to be 
expanded to other thanas, but a specific plan of expansion has not been 
announced. (How the step-by-step implementation of the program relates 
to overall national targets for enrollment and retention in 1995 and 2000 
had not been worked out at the time of writing.) 

Program implementation in the first 68 thanas included several steps: 
conducting a census of six- and seven-year-old children who should be 
enrolled in school; organizing compulsory primary education committees 
at the most grassroots level, i.e., in each ward of union councils in rural 
areas and urban wards in the municipalities; establishing compulsory 
primary education implementation and coordination committees ineach of 
the thanas; establishing a Directorate General to monitor and implement 
the compulsory primary education program in the Ministry of Education; 
and supplementing the salaries of non-governmental primary school 
teachers (at the rate of Taka 500 per month) in the compulsory primary 
education areas. Potentially, the compulsory primary education program 
provides a framework for mobilizing public support, energizing the 
education establishment, helping make compulsory primary education a 
Government-wide priority, encouraging the civil administration to be 
more active at all levels in promoting compulsory primary education, and 
encouraging all others, locally and nationally, who can contribute, includ- 
ing NGOs, to become involved in the effort. 

These are all appropriate initial steps, and if the intentions and ambitions 
behind these moves are backed by necessary action, the CPE program will 
certainly be given a major boost. Nevertheless, early reports regarding how 
the CPE program is being implemented in the thanas suggest that problems 
still exist. UNICEF field office data from eight thanas in different parts of 
the country show that although gross enrollment at the beginning of the 
year is over 90 percent, five to ten points higher than the previous year, 
average daily attendance remains at 50 to 60 percent of those enrolled. The 
data do not make a distinction between gross and net enrollment. While 
CPE committees have been formed at the ward/village and thana levels, 
they generally have not been very active. The school managing commit- 
tees and parent-teacher associations, which have existed in name for some 
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years, have not shown any spark of life. So far, the CPE program appears 
to have been taken as a routine education department activity rather than 
a national priority that demands attention and support from all concerned 
parts of the Government, the civil administration, and the public, 

One exception to this general situation is the Sadar thana in the Kushtia 
district, where in four of its 14 subunits an integrated basic education 
program has been developed jointly by the Primary Education Department, 
NGOs, and the local civil administration. A plan has been developed to 
bring into the educational system all primary-age children and to provide 
a second chance for basic education to older youths and adults through 
nonformal primary education and adult education centers. The nonformal 
primary education program and adult education activities are run by local 
NGOs. A local political figure, a former chairman of the recently abolished 
upazila council, seems to have been the catalytic force in bringing the 
Primary Education Department, tlie NGOs, and the local administration 
together. Financial support for NGO activities has been provided by UNICEF. 

The Kushtia experience indicates both the potential and the problems of the 
CPE effort. It shows that when all those who can contribute come together 
and the project is perceived as more than a work-a-day activity of the 
education department, progress can be made. Ironically, generating enthu- 
siasm in the communities and bringingmore children and young adults into 
the educational programs worsen the problems of crowded classrooms, 
large classes, and shortages of learning materials that, in turn, create an 
environment that is unconducive to student retention and achievement. 



Other National Efforts 

in response to the initiatives arising from the WCHFA and the advocacy 
efforts in the wake of the World Summit for Children, the Bangladesh 
Government established a National Committee on Basic Education for All, 
which is headed by the Minister of Education and consists of representa- 
tives of Government ministries and NGOs. The committee's task is to help 
identify national policy and strategy options, promote coordination, and 
review progress. A Steering Committee headed by the Secretary of 
Education also has been set up at the working level to support the work of 
the National Committee. 

in addition, with the participation of the Prime Minister and the F.xecuti ve 
Director of UNICEF, the Govemment initiated a social mobilization 
program in 1992. The objectives of this initiative are to generate and 
sustain national awareness of and commitment to education for all at all 
levels. This prdiiram is expected to implement several strategies; develop 
a consensus among politicians, planners, and administrators; activate 
community bodies such as school managing committees and parent- 
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teacher groups; remove gender bias in all educational materials; and 
promote coordinated involvement of the Government, NGOs, and other 
allies (UNICEF 1992a), 



The General Education Project (GEP) 

The GEP. the largest international assistance project in education in 
Bangladesh, is a large multi-donor project attempting to direct interna- 
tional assi. *ance in a coordinated manner to address basic education needs 
in the country. The GEP is co-financed by eight external donors and the 
Government of Bangladesh. - 

The five-year. $3 1 0.2 million project was initiated in 1 990 as a follow-up 
to two previous International Development Association (IDA) education 
projects implemented since 1980. The major aims of the GEP are to 
increase equitable access to primary schools, improve the quality of 
primary education, and strengthen the management of primary education. 
The project also includes a small component for secondary education 
improvement and studies for policy reforms in education. Project compo- 
nents include investment costs, such as construction of physical facilities, 
curriculum and textbook development, support for teachers, and develop- 
ment of a management information system for policy analysis and program 
management. The GEP also includes a substantial allocation of ftinds for 
teachers' salaries. In addition, US$84 million has been set aside as 
subvention to NGOs for promoting nonformal primary education ap- 
proaches. The allocations of funds arc presented in Table III. 5. 

Despite GEP's focus, its actual contribution to increasing overall enroll- 
ment and attendance in primary schools, particularly for the children of the 
rural poor currently left out of the primary education system, is unclear. 
Effortstoexpand school construction, improve community involvement in 
providing physical space, and shift more resources towards leaming 
materials, consumables in schools, and teacher supervision have met with 
limited success. In addition, crucial qualitative issues including responsi- 
bility and accountability in primary education, responsiveness to the needs 
and circumstances of disadvantaged and unserved children, decentralized 
planning and management, the involvement and authority of the commu- 
nity and parents, the nature of partnershipbetween the Government and the 
non-government sectors including voluntary organizations, and ways of 



• Tho cn-linancicrs ami Iheir ciinlnhulinns (in I S millmnsl arc a.s tnllims 
Inli'nialiiinal DoM'lupmcnl Assdcialmn (ll).A). tho surt-luan windim ul lhc W'urkl 
Dank V Nsi.in DoM'lopmcnl Hank (AI)H) S'iT ^ NiMhcrlands MiniMr;, 

IbrDcM'liipnu'nUiHipiTalKindKllS) SI4 (),S»c^ll^hlnll'nlall(lnall)l'^clllpnK'nl 
Aulhiirits (SII)A) $1411. I'nilcd Nations Children's I'und (LNICIir) $5 0, 
Unilcd Nations Development Program (l'NI)P> $10 0, l inilcd Nations Fund lor 
Population Attmtics (I'NI PA) $2 4. Norwegian Development Cooperation 
Agency(N()RAI)) $5 7. and the (iovcmmcnt of Bangladesh $42 .1 
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mobilizing new resources and promoting their effective use have been 
raised by international experts in national studies and reports but not 
effectively addressed. 

The organizational and management philosophy underlying the GEP and 
its implementation mechanism docs not promote a significant departure 
from primary education's current centralized and top-down management 
to substantial planning and management authority at the local level, 
meaningful involvement of communities, and accountability in the pri- 
mary education system either to the community or in the administrative 
hierarchy, Primary education, since the shifting of direct responsibility in 
1973 from District school boards to the Ministry of Education, has come 
to be seen as a Government task to be carried out by the centrally appointed 
bureaucracyofthe Directorate of Primary Education. In 1992, primary and 
basic education was taken out of the Ministry of Education and placed in 
a new Department of Primary and Mass Education super\ised by the Prime 
Minister. Thismove indicatesagreaterGovernment political commitment 
to primary education but does not alter its centralized character. 

The GI:P attempts to inject a degree of efficiency into this centralized 
bureaucracy by providing such inputs as buildings, textbooks, support for 
training, and budgetary support for additional teachers, Although aimed at 
addressing the issues of increased equitable access and quality of educa- 
tion, thisproject docs not deal with the question oftransfonning the present 
management structure into one that allows local decision making, account- 
ability to the community, and active community involvement in primary 
education management. Limiting the involvement of communities, or. 
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more accurately, asking communities without any part in decision making 
to contribute to low-cost construction has faltered because of the top-down 
character of the management process. 

The formation of active community bodies with clearly specified authority 
and responsibility— whether they take the form of the village education 
committee, the school managing committee, or a parent-teachers organi- 
zation — for supporting and managing the local primary school and possi- 
bly other related basic education activities is not addressed by the GEP. 
The project, therefore, also does not consider how the administrative 
superstructure from the Ministry of Education and Directorate of Primary 
Education at the central level to the thana Education Officer and the 
Assistant Education Officers at the local level can support, guide, and 
facilitate the work of the community body rather than itself attempt to 
direct and manage primary education of children in the villages. 

The inertia of a centralized bureaucracy and perhaps a lingering ambiva- 
lence in the official education establishment about departures from that 
routine approach andabout a prominent role of NGOs in primary education 
have slowed the implementation of the experimental component in 
nonformal primary education through subvention to NGOs. At the end of 
August 1 992. a ful 1 two years after the GEP was launched, no funds had yet 
been disbursed to any NGOs through GEP. 

The Program for Integrated Nonformal Education 

Tlie Program for Integrated Nonformal Education is an MOE-designed 
effort "to institutionalize a comprehensive nonformal education system in 
FJangladesh" that will run "parallel to the formal system." A major 
component of this program is to provide education equivalent to formal 
Classes 1 and 11 to children who never enter or who drop out of the formal 
system. Other components of the program are pre-primary education for 
ages four to five, adult education with a focus on the 1 5 to 35 age group, 
and continuing education. 

Although this program was intended to have begun in mid- 1991, the 
preparatory phase and the Government approval process have taken longer 
than expected, and as of mid- 1992 it had not been launched. This 
demonstration program, initially approved for a two-year period, is budgeted 
atTaka498million(approximatclyljSS13million)andistobefinancedlargely 
withcxtemala,ssistancc.ljN!CHF"scontributionofUSS5 million will coverthe 
cost of the pre-primary and primary education components. 

The graded, age-spccific structure of the program components, the defini- 
tion of leaming content and duration in terms of the primary school 
program, and the organizational structure for regulating the NOO-support 
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element of th? program implies a slightly different interpretation of 
nonformal education than the one by which BRAC is guided. There do 
appear, however, to be two identifiable nonformal features of the program. 
First, teachers and their supervisors will be part-time nonprofessional 
volunteers and will receive a modest honorarium. Each part-time supervi- 
sor will supervise 1 5 centers and will receive a regular salary. The second 
nonformal feature is the class site, which will occupy any available facility 
rather than a dedicated school building. 

Of some 1 ,500 pre-primary centers — 3,000 centers for the six- to '. n-year- 
olds and 3,000 centers for the 11- to 16- year olds to be established in two 
years— "one-third to one-half are proposed to be run by the newly 
established Office of Nonformal Education. The office, headed by an 
Executive Director, will have an organizational structure consisting of 
some 277 employees at the national, regional, and district levels in addition 
to part-time instructors and supervisors. The remaining one-half to two- 
thirds of the centers are expected to be run by NGOs, which would be offered 
subventions according to procedures and criteria set by the Govemment. 

A number of issues about the program remain unresolved. Although the 
program for six- to ten-year-olds appears to be a feeder program to prepare 
children for joining the regular primary school, the coordination between 
the two systems has not been worked out. It has not been determined who 
may go to primary school and who may attend the NFE center, how the 
NFE children can be prepared effectively for primary school, and how the 
primary school will receive the children coming out of NFF centers. For 
example . the BRAC N FPE program has stricter dropout and age criteria for 
enrolling children in its centers; nonetheless, questions arc sometimes 
raised about competition and duplication between primary and NFPE 
program schools and about the adequacy of preparation for transition from 
the NFPE program to primary school. Similar questions exist for the 
program for 1 1- to 16-year-olds. Are these children also intended to join the 
primary school in Class III? If so. how would they fit in a class with children 
who are mostly much younger than they arc',' Should there be a longer and sel f- 
contained primary equivalency program for this older group, or. perhaps, an 
abridged two- to two-and-a-half-year program that would prc'pare at least the 
motivated ones to join Class IV or V in primary school? The rationale for using 
a nonformal approach is to allow for these flexible options, yet the present NFF, 
program design does not authorize such flexibility. 

Another issue is the wisdom of introducing and expanding a preschool 
program for the four- to five-year-old children when a large proportion of 
the primary school age group is not assured a full cycle of primary 
education, The value of family and community-based, low-cost programs 
of care and stimulation for young children is not in dispute. An institution- 
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alized preschool program, hcvvever, is not necessarily the answer for this 
problem. There is a need for experiment and development work on 
appropriate and affordable forms of early childhood development activi- 
ties that can effectively serve children of poor families before any particu- 
lar model is spread under Government auspices. 

The most serious question concerns the capacity of a Government organi- 
zation to run nonformal programs with volunteers receiving a small 
honorarium as instructors and supervisors. The Mass Education Program, 
which had responsibility for a national adult education and literacy 
program in the 1980s and carried out intermittent campaigns, did not 
experience much success. The Office of Nonformal Education, in fact, has 
inherited the organizational structure and some of the personnel of the 
former Mass Education Program. Indeed, it is proposed that up to two- 
thirds of the centers may be run by NGOs with subvention from the Office 
of Nonformal Education, in the spirit of the non formal approach, however, 
care has to be exercised so that the procedures and regulations are not so 
restrictive that they defeat the very purpose of both the nonformal approach 
and the involvement of NGOs in the program. Subvention, disbursements, 
and NGO activity monitoring may be based on the agreed-upon criteria of 
program results and the assessment of those results rather than on the 
enforcement of specific operational details in the implementation process. 
The program also does not offer the opportunity for experimentation and 
flexibility in dealing with the various unresolved questions raised above. 
It does not acknowledge the considerable experience that many of the 
NGOs have in implementing nonformal programs, assessing and responding 
to community needs, and involving the communities in educational programs. 

Non-Government Responses to the Primary Education Gap 

A full inventory of nonlbrmal schools in Bangladesh, or even a limited 
inventory of the nonlbrmal schools associated with registered NCiOs. has 
not been compiled by the .Miiiistr,' of l-:ducatioii or any other group in 
Bangladesh, Based on the research conducted tbrthis study, however, th 
following three types of nonformal schools hav e been initiated by NCiOs 
to address universal primary education; 

■ nonformal schools organized by unregistered civic groups and private 
individuals thai were operated primarily prior to the early 1480s; 

■ nonformal schools operated by religii us sciio.^K: and 

■ nonformal schools oigani/ed and opcraic;! by <^p>\:Kd NGOs, which 
have increased rapidly since the l^XOs and now far outnumber other 
types of nonfonnal schools 
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Nonformal Schools by Unregistered Civic Groups and Private 
Individuals 

The most familiar type of nonformal school is organized by unregistered 
civic groups or private individuals. These schools are often organized in a 
somewhat ad hoc way, using the Government curriculum and structure. The 
organizersapplyforGovemmentregistrationassoonaspossible.Once schools 
are registered, they are no longer considered "nonformar" and, in recent years, 
the Government has offered a Taka 500 per month subsidy to each teacher in 
a registered private school. The registration and subsidy collection process 
brings the Government into contact with these schools frequently. 



Religious Schools 

In 1990 there were 1 5.748 religious schools offering primary instruction 
for the first five years {Ebtedayee madrasahs). Some ofthese schools offer 
part or all of the formal Government curriculum. A larger network of 
maktahs offers religious instruction in Arabic and Koranic studies to much 
of the primary school age group. These institutions enjoy a high degree of 
community support. 

Nonformal Education Programs Operated by Registered NGOs 

Prior to the eariy 1980s only a few registered NGOs— Swamimvar, 
CARITAS. and BRAC— were associated with nonformal schools. This 
scarcity is related to the lack of interest in primary education on the part of 
international donors throughout the 1970s and the first half of the 1980s. 
The NGOs. like the Government, depend on foreign donor funding for 
financing their development activities. That some NGOs managed to find 
funds to experiment with nonformal primary education models in the earl v 
and mid- 1 980s is evidence of their intrinsic interest in primary education. 

After the 1980s, other registered NGOs joined the nonformal education 
effort. Some NCiOs brought to the nonformal primary education sector 
better developed organizational skills, greater social awareness, and more 
appreciation of the need for parent and student participation m the 
administration and curriculum of the school. Other NGOs were even more 
ad hoc than the private individual and citizen group approaches, An 
infonral sur%ey of some of the larger NGOs involved in nonformal 
primary education in mid- 1992 revealed ;i limited number of curricula, 
many experiments in parent participation, relatively successful targeting, 
iind much respect for the URAf model, 

NUist noni'ormal schools use either the HR Af or tl-,e ( io\ crnment curricu- 
lum, supplemented by their own or other NGO teaching aids (the Village 
l-ducation Resource Center and Gono Shahajjo Sangstha are popular 
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sources) and neo-literate materials (Friends in Village Development/ 
Bangladesh is one of the better known sources). Others are developing 
their own curricula. 

Among all the NGOs involved in establishing nonformal primary schools, 
the amount of initiative, support, and supervision required from the local 
community varies. Most NGO development work in Bangladesh is based 
onbuildingsoiidarityamongthepoorthrough group formation, conscious- 
ness-building, savings, and/or income generation. Many NGO primary 
education efforts appear to have grown out of these groups, either because 
the NGOs perceive the development groups as a base from which other 
community development activities may be launched and/or because the 
NGOs and groups themselves begin to ask what they can do about the 
future of their children. 

The original focus of NGO groups on people in a disadvantaged position 
in their communities has ensured that most NGOs have been relatively 
successful in targeting their nonformal primary education to some of the 
most disadvantaged children left out of the formal system, particularly 
girls. CARITAS, for example, has had particular success in reaching non- 
Bengali ethnic groups who speak Bangla as a second language; over 50 
percent of the students and teachers in CARITAS' 398 schools are from 
these groups. The formal school curriculum is only available in Bengali; 
CARITAS has pioneered the development of Class I materials in some 
ethnic languages. 

Nevertheless, most of the NGOs involved in the relatively eariy commu- 
nity-based primary education efforts appear to be re-assessing both the 
effort needed to organize and maintain the relatively high level of required 
community contributions — i.e..community-supplie(.land-maintainedclass- 
rooms and the ability of illiterate parents to supervise paraprofessional 
leachers who need more, not less, supervision than professionals. The 
parents in several of the NGO schools with higher levels of parent 
participation and financial responsibility were quick to seek Govemment 
registration, and some of these schools did indeed become part of the 
"formal" Govemment system. The formalization process, however, had 
little effect on the quality of education offered. While some of these other 
NGO schools succeeded in producing graduates who competed for and 
won scholarships for secondary education, in general, the quality of many 
NGO nonformal primary schools has been inconsistent. Several of the 
NGOs that started out with their own nonformal primary education models 
have rccci.tly switched to the HRAC model because of the relative case 
with which il can be replicated and the quality control aspects of the 
management approach. 
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In 1990, in response to WCEF A, 1 6 NGOs, which accounted for more than 
90 percent of the nonformal education funding in Bangladesh, formed the 
Campaign for Popular Education (CAMPE), a resource organization for 
nonformal adult and primary education. CAMPE's objectives include an 
emphasis on developing NGO responses to illiteracy and fostering coop- 
eration between NGOs. Government, and civic groups in developing 
nonformal programs to reach the illiterate majority in Bangladesh. In 
addition, CAMPF is the secretariat for the Bangladesh national chapter of 
the EFA Network. CAMPE's work plan for 1992-93 includes the follow- 
ing range of acdvities: producing a 25 to 40-minute video feature film on 
"the importance of literacy;" translating the UNESCO APPEAL training 
materials for literacy personnel; developing continuing education materi- 
als based on folk literature; organizing training workshops for literacy 
program managers and trainers; and arranging ten meetings with members 
of Parliament and other Government leaders and ten national level public 
discussions. BRAC's Executive Director is one of the founders and the 
current chairman of CAMPE. 

Summary 

Despite ambitious plans and targets, Bangladesh's primuiy education 
system is one that still enrolls about 60 percent of the applicable age group, 
with only about half of those enrolled attending school with some regular- 
ity and only about 20 percent of those enrolled completing the full five-year 
cycle of primary education. It is characterized by the following: 

■ physical facilities and teachers barely able to accommodate the current 
cnrollees, even by operating schools in two shifts andby cuttingback the 
daily school hours to a hare minimum, especially for Classes I and II; 

■ various (lovemment initiatives that mandate primary school attendance 
and more facilities, teachers, and materials, but do not appear to be able 
to bring about the targeted primary level enrollment, attendance, and 
completion rates; 

■ still un-implemented plans for ( iovemment-sponsored nonformal edu- 
cational programs that incorporate many elements of the formal school 
svstem and are not likely lo promote decentralized management and 
community involvement; and 

■ non-governmental organzations that are interested in and willing to 
include primary education as part of their development initiatives. 

Table 111,6 provides a tentative picture of the total primarv' education 
sy.stcm in Bangladesh as of July W2. This table shows that the formal 
system provides the majority of classes on any given day, but that the 
nonformal system provides instruction as well. BRAC is the largest 
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provider of nonformal primary education, but other NGOs provide a 
significant number of classrooms. 
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The Bangladesh National Primary School System 




Type of School 


Niimher of 
Schools 


Classes 
Per Dav 


Formal Schools 




Government 

each with approximately 3 classrooms running 2 shifts ( mSQ-W) 


37,634' 




Private 

each with approximately 5 classrooms running 1 shift 1 1 989-90) 


8,073' 


40,365 


Nonformal Schools 






Associated with Registered NGOs 

Classes 1-ill only (program start dale, where available) 






Swamirvar|1984( 


1,396' 


N/A 


Community Health Caic Project 


366' 


N'A 


CARITAS {19791 


307' 


600 


Institute for Integrated Rural Development (IIRD) 1 1991 } 


204- 


N A 


Center for Mass Education in Science 


127' 


N'A 


All others (105 organizations, none with > than KX) schools) 920' 


N/A 
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NFPE:WhatItIs 
and Why It Works 



BRAC's NFPE program is an initiative designed for and tested in poor, 
rural areas of Bangladesh to provide basic education to the large numbers 
of children who were not being reached through Government and other 
nonformal educational efforts. BRAC schools include three-year NFPE 
schools for eight- to ten-year-olds and two-year KK schools for 1 1 - to 1 6- 
year-olds. 

The NFPE program schools are characterized by several distinct features. 
BRAC students are some of the poorest and most disadvantaged in 
Bangladesh. BRAC schools maintain relatively high levels of contact 
between parents and school administrators, and parents' concerns are 
incorporated into both the structure of the schools and day-to-day manage- 
ment. Compared with teachers in the formal school system, BRAC 
teachers have smaller classes (30 students only), teach fewer subjects, 
address fewer objectives, and provide an estimated 500 additianul horns 
per year of cnj^o^jf'rfinstructional time. Although it has been more effective 
in articulating a strong commitment to child-centered instruction than in 
operationalizing that commitment. BRAC's teacher training is distin- 
guishable fur its brevity (15 days initially) and continual follow-up. In 
addition, there are no fees to attend school and all materials and supplies 
arc provided frec-of-charge to the children and parents. 
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Despite its uniqueness, BRAC's NFPE program also reflects several 
elements that are indistinguishable from those in traditional primary 
schools in many other parts of the world. BRAC textbooks and observed 
classroom instruction are remarkably similar to those found in classrooms 
in many developing countries where the teacher talks and students listen. 
Although the teaching/learning process emphasizes<jasic skills and prac- 
tical information, the NFPE program staff, like educators in developing 
and developed countries, are still struggling to develop systems to ensure 
that teachers promote active learning, meaningful understanding, and 
analytical thinking. 

This section addresses the first research question: What are the strengths 
and weaknesses nf BRAC's NFPE program? Chapter IV presents a 
program history and provides detailed descriptions of the elements of 
NFPE. Chapter V presents BRAC's unique approach to managing the 
program. Chapter VI discusses the cost effectiveness of BRAC schools 
and issues to be addressed in improving the existing program, 
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BRACs Nonformal Primary Education Program 



The first BRAC NFPE program school opened in 1979 in response to 
concerns voiced by women enrolled in one of BRACs functional educa- 
tion programs who asked, "What about our children? Must they grow up 
illiterate and wait until they are 18 to come to your program?" BRAC 
responded by helping these women form a school committee, find a site, 
and select a teacher. BRAC then guided them in managing their school. 

Between 1982 and l'^85, BRAC opened another 51 schools, also at the 
request of parents, and increased the number to 410 by 1987 in response 
to high rates of attendance (see Table IV. 1 ). All schools opened to this point 
were one-room schools consisting of 30 students between eight- and ten- 
years-old. in 1988, BRAC began addressing the needs of older sttidents 
and opened 223 KK schools for 11- to 16-year-old children who had 
dropped out of Government schools. In many instances, the same building 
and teacher accommodated both groups of students within a village, with 
one group attending in the morning and the other in the afternoon. By the 
end of 1991. BRAC had established a total of 6,003 schools, including 
2,833 KK schools. In mid- 1992, BRAC circulated a proposal to finance 
another 44.000 schools by 1995. 

BRAC schools are not intended to operate as permanent instittitions but 
rather to address a single cohort of sttidents who enroll during the same 
school year and move together through the three years of schooling. Once 
that cohort completes the three-year cycle, the school ceases to exist unless 
there are at least 30 eligible children in the community whose families are 
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interested in enrolling them in an NFPE program. In recent years, all BRAC 
schools have continued into a second or third three-year cycle. 

BRAC's NFPE program consists of the same elements included in most 
formal school programs: students, teachers, parents, schedule, instruc- 
tional site, classroom environment, curriculum, and instructional materi- 
als. NFPE's treatment of these elements, however, is somewhat unique. A 
summary of the program elements is provided in Figure I V. 1 . A description 
of each element is provided below. 



1 Kl l\ 1 1 


Summary of BRAC'S NFPC Program 


Students 


}0 students 




ages 8-iOor 11-16 




60-70 percent girls 


Teacher Selection 


village residents, Class 'i-^ education 




60-70 percent women 




part-time employees 


Teacher Training 


1 S days basic training 




2-day training before school opens and 1 -<iay monthly refresher 




sessions in year one; 4-<iay refresher at beginning of year 2 


Teacher Supervision 


1 Program Organizer (PO) for 1 5 schools 




PO school visits twice a week 




PO, student, and parent follow-up of teacher absences 


Parents 


detcmiinc school schedule 




pledge to send children to school and attend monthly meetings 




replace broken slates and worn mats 


Instructional Schedule 


2 1 '2 to } hours per day (specified times selected by parents) 




6 days/wcek, year round 




Vvcar instructional cycle 


Instructional Site 


basic structure >= 24(1 square feet 




rented for } hrs/day 




basic furnishings and equipment ( mats for the children, stool 




for the teacher, and a blackboard) 


C'lassr(v>m Knvironmcnt 


30: 1 studcnttcacher ratio 




"traditional" approaches to instruction 




no corporal punishment 


Cumculuni 


content similar to that covered in formal school C lasses l-iil 




daily co-curricula tivities 




little homework 


Instructional Materials 


"traditional" textbooks developed by BRAC that resemble 




reading primers and basic arithmetic books 




males and females equally represented in materials 




teaching manuals and teaching aids guide use of textbooks 
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Students 

The NFPE program targets the rural children most likely to be left out or 
to have dropped out of formal primary schools. Eligibility and character- 
istics criteria presented in Figures IV.2, IV.3, and IV.4 give additional 
details (Lovell 1992, 33). In the eight villages included in the Khan and 
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NFPE Program 
EligibUity Criteria 

At least eight years old 

I Family with less than 1 .50 bigha ( .2 hectares) of land, including its homestead 
I Never attended primary school or dropped out of school 
I 70 percent targeted to girls 



Arefeen study ( 1 992), children from households with low income or small 
landholdings were much more likely to drop out of or never attend primary 
school. In addition. Khan and Arefeen found that NFPE students, com- 
pared with Government school students, are more likely to come from 
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households with little land (72 percent versus 59 percent) and low levels 
of cash income (54 percent versus 40 percent). NFPE student households 
also are more likely to be headed by parents with less than three years of 
formal education (76 percent versus 63 percent) (Khan and Arefeen 1992, 
Tables 4, 5, and 6). 

Given the particularly disadvantaged position of women in Bangladeshi 
society, their vulnerability to abandonment, their limited access to any 
means of production or relief assistance, and their lower life expectancy 
and literacy rates (World Bank 1 990a, xi-xiii), BRAC has chosen to target 
more than half of all its development programs to women. Consistent with 
this policy, BRAC targets 70 percent of the places in NFPE program 
schools to girls (see Figure IV. 5). 

The Khan and Arefeen census of eight villages found an average, per 
village, of 24 girls and 35 boys between 6- and 1 5-years-old who had never 
attended or who had dropped out of primary school (Khan and Arefeen 
1992, Tables 2b, 2c, and 3). BRAC staff say there are usually more than 30 
children in the catchment area of a BRAC school who are eligible to 
participate in NFPH program schools. BRAC is. therefore, able to be 
somewhat selective; it does not accept children with obvious learning 
disabilities, and it maintains a waiting list of children who may be drawn 
upon to replace those who do not attend regularly and whose parents do not 
respond to efforts to improve their attendance. These replacements usually 
take place during the preparatory phase of the first year, which lasts six 
weeks for the eight- to ten-year-olds and two weeks for the older students, 
hut may occur later. The proportions of boys and students from middle- 
income households enrolled in NFPE program schools is likely to be 
slightly higher in NFPl' program schools that have coi.:pl'".cd one three- 
year cycle, since schools in their second or third three-year cycle may have 
already enrolled most of the girls from the pcnirer families. 

Teachers 
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Selection 

Teachers are selected by BRAC Held staff I'roni men and women who live 
in the school catchment area and have a minimum of nine years of 
schooling. Consistent with BRAC's organi/ation-wide empha.sis on in- 
creasing women's employment opportunities, preference is given to 
women. As a result, approximately 75 percent of the NFPI- program 
teaching force are female. The staff look lor individuals who are articulate, 
committed, and married. This last characteristic is particularly important 
because in the Bangladesh context, the women with the level of education 
required by BRAC will not remain unmarried long. Bangladeshi tradition 
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dictates that when women do marry, they will move to their new husband's 
village. Hiring women after they are married lessens the chance that 
they will move and, therefore, helps BRAC keep the teacher attrition 
rate down. 

Because there are few alternative employment opportunities, most teach- 
ers provide instruction through at least one three-year cycle. In 1991, the 
teacher dropout rate was 4.7 percent; most of the teachers who left did so 
when their husbands moved out of the area. BRAC has not had difficulty 
finding alternate teachers in most of the areas where.it works. The teachers 
are hired to work for three hours a day, which allows them to continue their 
responsibilities at home. Teachers who serve competently for one two- or 
three-year cycle may be assigned to teach at two schools — one in the 
morning and one in the afternoon — in subsequent cycles. 

Teacher Training 

Teacher traini ng in the N FPE program involves several components. Basic 
teacher trainm .r includes a residential course at one of BRAC's regional 
training ceni^rs, where new teachers receive practical training in student- 
centered learning. This basic training, which was recently extended from 
13 to 15 days, is kept short because many of the NFPE program's best 
teacher candidates find it difficult to be away from their responsibilities at 
home for more than two weeks. In addition to basic training, NFPE 
program teachers attend a one-day refresher training each month at the 
BRAC office nearest their community. This refresher training provides a 
place for the teachers to discuss their current problems, role-play, and give 
and receive feedback from BRAC staff and other teachers working in the 
same area. Finally, BRAC staff visit the teachers at their schools at least 
twice a month to provide additional on-the-job training and feedback. 

A teacher training manual is the guiding document for the 1 5-day residen- 
tial course. This manual emphasizes active student participation in the 
classroom and student-centered learning. Prior to participating in the 
BRAC teacher training course, the trainees have spent nine years or more 
in the formal school system where the main pedagogical methods are 
lectures and rote memorization, often reinforced with corporal punish- 
ment, in an effort to counteract the effects of this prolonged exposure to 
teacher-centered methods, the first 20 pages ofthe BRAC teacher training 
manual provide a basic introduction to child psychology. The rest ofthe 
manual uses child psychology as the foundation for more child-centered, 
less authoritarian classroom practices. For example, the first section ofthe 
manual describes children's needs for affection, their limited attention 
spans, and their different learning speeds. The manual exhorts teachers to 
apply this understanding in the classroom. Sample statements include: 
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"Give children »he opportunity to speak . . . Efforts should be made to 
improve students' comprehension instead of putting emphasis on learning 
by heart ... The teacher should try to find out new ways of teaching 
effectively from her or his own creative thoughts." Unfortunately, the 
manual in many instances lacks concrete examples of how to apply these 
principles. The refresher teacher manual has more concrete examples, but 
like the basic manual, in many cases it does not provide the sort of 
structured framework that can help students connect new words to things 
that are familiar to their daily lives. 

The second section of the teacher training manual describes both child- 
centered and teacher-centered approaches. For each category, several 
methods are suggested, and teachers are cautioned about the importance of 
using the correct method. Suggested child-centered approaches include 
the activity method, the kindergarten method, and the question-answer 
method. Teacher-centered approaches include the lecture method, the 
demonstration method, the recitation method, and the discussion method. 
Each method and approach is discussed briefly, again without sufficient detail 
to enable teachers to actually implement the method. For example, in the 
teacher training manual, the discussion method is described as, "The method 
by which the teacher and students participate in discussing the subject matter 
of the lesson . . . (\Mien students' participation is higher, it is called the pupil- 
centered method, and when the participation of the teacher is greater, it is called 
the teacher-centered method.)" (Sarker and Howladar 1988, 37). 

"Points to remember" are offered for use in selecting the appropriate 
teaching method, but none of these contain criteria. For example, the points 
include number and age of students and duration of time for class, etc. The 
manual would be more useful if it provided more specific guidelines, such 
!is, "Use the X method when you have Y situation." In the final section of 
the manual, teachers are taught to prepare lesson plans, and the details are 
ver\' precise. Several sample lessons are provided as models, 

A senior NFPH technical staff member recently returned from a year at the 
Institute for International Hducation in Paris and is now working on 
revising the teacher training curricula, incorporating more child-centered 
approaches to classroom teaching. 
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Teacher Supervision 

BRAC supplements its relatively brief basic teacher training course w ith 
dose supervision at the field level. Teachers are required to prepare daily 
lesson plans MRACstatTvisitcach school (///('(J.v/o/ici'/kt wfck\o review 
the plans, observe the classroom instruction, and monitor student atten- 
dance. Ikcause of limited education-related training, varied administra- 
tive responsibilities, and a lack of concrete teaching experience them- 
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selves, field staff may not have »he time or the capacity to carefully assess 
teachers' classroom practices. They monitor attendance and completion 
but do not measure teaching quality. 

In addition to the supervision provided by BRAC staff, parents and 
students also supervise NFPE program teachers, although on a more 
informal basis. Whereas teacher absenteeism is a major problem in the 
formal school system, BRAC reports that parents and students, who live 
close to the teacher, ensure that NFPE program teacher absenteeism is 
negligible. In interviews with approximately 1 5 parents from two BRAC 
schools, parents reported that BRAC teachers relate well to both parents 
and children and that they often visit students' homes to discuss specific 
problems with parents. Building and maintaining a close relationship with 
parents is a core component of the BRAC teacher training program. These 
warm relationships were supported by interviews with several BRAC 
students and teachers. For example, one teacher reported that when she is 
absent from school, students come to her house to find her; she also said 
she turned down a job at a Government school that offered a much higher 
salary because of her attachment to her students. Teachers are also reported 
to seek out students in their homes when they are absent. (Joshi 1992). 

Parents 

Substantial parent involvement is a major feature of BRAC schools. At 
least two meetings are held with the parents of prospective students before 
the BRAC schools open. During these meetings, the parents assist in 
selecting the teacher and setting the school schedule, In addition, 
parents may help BRAC locate, renovate, and lease an appropriate 
school room. 

After the school starts. BRAC staff convene monthly meetings with 
teachers and parents. Meetings ''re held at a convenient time and place .set 
by the parents, usually during the day, which means that they are usually 
attended by women since men are in the fields duringtheday. The meetings 
often will not start until a guardian representing each child is present; 
BRAC staff or teachers may go directly to a tardy guardian's home to 
encourage hiin or her to attend the meeting. By contrast, a recent survey of 
randomly selected parents of formal primary school children found that 
only .■'2 percent could recall a single parent-te;icher meeting in the previous 
12 months Of those who did recall meetings, only 60 percent reported 
attending (Rahman Rahman lluq 1992b, Annex IV). 

The most frct|uently discussed topic in the BRAC parent-teacher meetings 
is the parents' responsibility to send their children to school regularly, 
( )thcr topics may include maternal and child health, and social issues such 
as dowry and early marriage. BRAC takes definite positions on these 
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issues and articulates these positions both within the classrooms and in 
parent meetings. Parent meetings are also intended to provide a forum for 
parents to express their concerns to BRAC staff and teachers, although in 
the three meetings observed by one of the report authors, there was little 
time devoted to airing of parents' concerns. 

What are parents' concerns? According to Khan and Arefeen (1992), 
parents from low-income families report that the chief obstacles that 
prevent children from participating in primary school are direct and 
indirect costs. Although the Government provides free textbooks and 
charges no tuition, parents of children attending Government schools incur 
direct costs when they purchase uniforms and school supplies, engage 
private tutors, and pay miscellaneous fees. As described in Chapter VI, 
these direct costs are substantial to an average rural family in Bangladesh. 
In addition, parents incur indirect opportunity costs when they release 
children from their chores at home to attend and to travel to and from 
school. Khan and Arefeen also documented other parent concerns not 
directly related to cost, such as discrimination against students from less 
well-off families, scheduling, discipline, classroom environment, and 
distance. As described in this report. BRAC schools address all of these 
concerns, and parent satisfaction with BRAC schools is accordingly high. 

Instructional Schedule 

BRAC schools meet two and one-half to three hours per day for 268 days 
per year. School is held six days a week. As noted above, the school hours 
are established by the parents and may be changed according to the 
parents' needs for their children's labor throughout the agricultural year. 
Parents report that their children "can do household work and study in the 
school as well" (Begum. Akhter, and Rahman 1988, 96), Homework for 
BRAC students requires less than 20 minutes per day and is designed to be 
completed without assistance from a literate person, minimizing the time 
needed away from household duties for both the children and other family 
members. The BRAC school schedule allows for a short vacation, which 
is determined jointly by parents and teachers. In addition, teachers are 
permitted up to 12 days of leave, beyond which Taka ten per day is 
deducted from their honorarium and given to the substitute teacher for 
taking the class, Teacher absences, however, nre reportedly quite low. 

Actual engaged time is reported to be high in BR/\C schools. Because 
of t!ie relatively low student-teacher ratio, teachers require little time to 
take roll and no time is wasted moving from one class to another In 
addition, BRAC teachers assign little honu'work and consequently 
spend a modicum of class time on it. 
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By contrast, the Government schools operate 220 days a year for one or 
two, two to three hour shifts per day. In addition, teachers in Government 
schools may have as many as 1 00 students in a classroom, at least tripling 
the amount of time allocated to simply taking roll. A recent study of 
Government schools also reported considerable wastage of class time 
while teachers corrected students' homework one at a time rather than 
reviewing the homework with the whole class (Karim 1992). The Karim 
study estimated that after roll call, homework correction, and breaks 
between classes, the actual instructional time is only one hour per day in 
Government schools, resulting in approximately 220 hours of engaged 
time per year rather than the 660 hours allocated. 

Because most of BRAC's classroom time is allocated to instruction, the 
estimated annual range of actual instruction is betw een 670 and 804 hours 
(less 36 hours if a teacher were to take the full 12 days of leave per year). 
If indeed Government students are engaged in actual learning only one 
hour per day, this means that, in comparison to their Government counter- 
parts. BRAC students may be receiving between 450 and 584 additional 
hours of instructional time per year, and from 1 ,350 to 1 .752 extra hours 
over three years. In terms of the annual engaged time in Government 
schools, this may be comparable to almost seven years of additional 
schooling for BRAC children. These estimates, however, must also take 
into account the fact tl at the BRAC curriculum comprises only four 
subjects while the Goveniment curriculum comprises six. 

Instructional Site 

BRAC schools operate in rented one-room houses and storerooms at least 
240 square feet in size made ofbamboo and mud walls with corrugated tin 
roofs. BRAC rents these buildings for just two and one-half to three hours 
per day, for less than l'SS5 per month, Students sit on woven mats on a 
packed mud floor in a "U" shape, with a blackboard and teaching aids in 
the front ofthc classroom. Neither the teacher nor the students have desks, 
and students do not usual ly wear uni fonns. but are expected to be clean. All 
books and stationery are supplied by BRAC, 

(iovemment schools, by contrast, are typically plastered brick buildingsor 
comigated tin sheds. Classrooms contain benches and desks for children 
and a table and chair lor the teacher. Most ha\ e a blackboard, and some have 
wall charts. Hooks and basic schixil supplies arc provided by the ( iovemment, 
although parents must pay lor notebooks and fees for private tutors. 

The distance I'roin home to school for HR AC students ranges from less than 
1 km to 2.5 km, In comparison, the average catchment area for ( iovemment 
schools is about .V2 sq km. with distances somewhat higher in the remote 
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Riral areas (see Figure IV.6). Proximity to students" liousehoids is impor- 
tant for several reasons. First, the opportunity cost to parents is lower as 
children lose less of their time in travel to and from school. Second, when 
girls are able to attend school in their neighborhoods, the opportunities for 
harassment and embarrassment are reduced. Finally, parents are able to 
monitor what happens inside the schoolroom; they can see how their 
children are treated and whether they are happy and busy. 

Classroom Environment 

The 30 students that comprise a URAf school move through three years 
iit course work as a single group. ( )ne teacher leads the group. This student- 
teacher ratio is very low in comparison to the lower grades of (iovemment 
schools where the Khan and Arefeen suP. ey of eight schools found more 
than 50 children per teacher in C lasses 1 and 11 (Khan and Arefeen mi. 
Annexure 2). Students are oi\en divided into small working groups, in 
which qiii:ker students help the slower There is no tracking, and all 
students move together through the lessons at a single pace. 
Although URAC materials stress a child-centered philosophy of learning, 
the classrooms observed were relatively traditional. For each lesson, the 
teacher gave brief iiistniction on the board, asked if everyone understood. 
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and then assigned problems or work. The teacher then evaluated each 
student individually. Students received immediate individual feedbackon 
their work, but there appeared to be a great deal of time wasted as students 
waited for the teacher to correct each student's work. The teacher asked 
straightforward questions that required little analysis by students or 
offered little opportunity for discussion. A team member recorded the 
following description of one teacher: "She turns to the part [of the social 
studies book] on religious places and talks about mosques, temples, and 
churches. The class listens ... She then gets into the history of the British 
Raj in larger India . . . describes the splitting of Pakistan and then the 
independence of Bangladesh . . . [There are a lot of chorus replies from the 
class as she reads and clarifies for them the details]. She asks the class to 
look at a particular page and point to the words as she reads them aloud. ' Do 
you understand?' asks the teacher. Now the whole class is asked to repeat 
after the teacher— the same passage. The class does this one sentence at a 
time."(Joshi 1992). 

Other activities included making sentences out of English words, with the 
teacher reading sentence?, as students point to words, having students take 
turns reading, having students explain what they understand about specific 
words, having students write sentences with vocabulary words, and 
copying lines of a poem. Throughout all written activities, the teacher 
circled the room correcting each student's work individually. 

I nstruction in the core subjects was broken up with co-curricular activities, 
sometimes for as little as five minutes between subjects, This resulted in 
the students remaining stationary for more than one hour at a time. 

Curriculum 



Early Curriculum and Materials 

The Hrst set of NFPE program instructional matenals were developed in an 
experimental children's education project operated by BRAC's Training 
and Resource Center in Savar, which were themselves adapted from 
BRAC "sadult literacy materials. The materialsconsistedofone large book 
that was used as both text and workbook and covered mathematics and 
reading and writing in Bangia, In 1982, a materials specialist developed 
and field-tested new instructional materials, consisting of several separate 
texts, including a Bangia primer, a Class I math book, and a Class I reading- 
preparation book. These materials have been revised several times with 
assistance from the Institute for Fducation and Research at Dhaka Univer- 
sity and several outside con.sultants, and are reported on more fully in the 
next section. 
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The curriculum originally covered three subjects: Bangla, math, and social 
studies. By 1987 it was clear that many of the NFPE program graduates 
planned to continue in the Government schools, and the BRAC curriculum was 
modified to incorporate English, a required subject in the Government schools. 



Current Curriculum and Materials 

The current BRAC curriculum spans Classes I through III and includes 
Bangla, mathematics, social studies, and English with an emphasis on the 
practical health and social issues that are likely to be encountered by a 
typical BRAC student. Class time is allocated in the following segments: 
Bangla (25 minutes reading and 25 minutes writing); mathematics (35 
minutes); social studies (25 minutes); and two 20-minute co-curricular 
activities, which include physical exercise, field trips, singing, and danc- 
ing. English is added to the schedule in Class III. 

The following analyses are based on textbooks provided by BRAC in 
March 1992. The BRAC Materials Section is aware of the weaknesses 
described below and has been working to revise all the textbooks to make 
them more child-centered and activity-based. An entirely revised social 
studies textbook, scheduled for release in March 1993, is not covered in 
these analyses. 

Objectives 

The BRAC curriculum addresses significantly fewer objectives than does 
the Government's primary curriculum, particulariy in language and math- 
ematics. Table IV. 2 shows that in Bangla, the BRAC curriculum contains 
an average of about six objectives per grade while the Government 
curriculum addresses an average of 23. In mathematics the differences are 
even greater, with an average of nine objectives per grade for BRAC as 
compared with an average of 3 1 objectives for the Government curricu- 
lum. 
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In the social studies curriculum, however, BRAC tends to address almost 
as many objectives (actually more in Class I) as the Government curricu- 
lum, with the major difference being that BRAC places a greater emphasis 
on health-related issues such as the harmful effects of rotten food; the 
importance of safe water, immunizations, a clean environment, and personal 
hygiene; the prevention of diseases; and the problems of overpopulation. 

The Government curriculum is somewhat more oriented toward the 
scientific process, i.e., observing, classifying, describing, determining 
cause and effect, and drawing conclusions. This scientific-process theme 
permeates the Government's Classes I through III . In addition, the Govern- 
ment curriculum articulates the importance of "realizing the needs of poor 
classmates and if necessary, sharing food, books, pencils, etc. with them." 

It is conceivable that BRAC's lean curriculum may be a contributing factor 
to its success. Having a curriculum that addresses fewer topics allows 
teachers to cover them at a deeper level than if the teacher is responsible 
for covering many topics, although this was not necessarily confirmed in 
the classroom observations. The major differences between the two 
curricula, however, is that BRAC's simplified curriculum is effectively 
implemented in BRAC schools while the more comprehensive Govern- 
ment curriculum is not fiilly implemented in most Government classrooms. 

Instructional Materials 

The materials in the BRAC NFPE program can best be described as 
traditional . They resemble the reading primers and basic arithmetic books 
that have been used for decades throughout much of the wodd. For 
example, they begin with simple words for recopition and move to 
inc.'asingly complex language; they begin with pictures of objects, have 
students count the objects, and then move to increasingly complex and 
abstract mathematical operations. 

The materials are carefully sequenced, segmented into short, discrete 
lessons, and attractively printed in small, non-threatening booklets (as 
opposed to larger books that can overwhelm young learners). There is one 
reading primer for the eight- week preparatory phase (this phase is only two 
weeks for older students), one reading booklet and one math booklet for 
each of the three primary grades, and one social studies booklet for each 
of grades two and three. Concrete examples from everyday life are used 
throughout the booklets, especially in the social studies materials, where 
students are exposed to the critical development topics cited above. 

These materials support traditional, didactic teaching control, direction, 
predictability and they rely on, and in some ways encourage, rote 
learning through repetition, recognition, recall, and recitation. A certain 
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amount of each of these methods is necessary for learning to take place, and 
given the limited time available for teacher training— a total of 1 5 days of 
pre-service training— there is some merit to using a simple, unambiguous, 
even lock-step approach to teaching. In addition, BRAC's instructional 
materials do not support the activity-based or child-centered approach to 
learning articulated in the teacher training materials, and it is questionable 
whether the materials would further the BRAC goal of empowering 
students. 

For example, on the first page of the first reader, a red ball is shown next 
to the word "ball ." Under that, the word "red" is boxed in, with lines to give 
it prominence. The rest of the page consists of three lines of words: ball, 
ball , ball ; red ball ; red ball. The basic method used here is sight recognition 
and oral recitation. This same method is used for all 20 lessons inthe primer 
used for the preparatory phase. This approach to reading is called "whole 
word," as opposed to the "alphabetical method," which the manual 
considers out of date. In fact , it is more common to refer to these approaches 
as "whole language" and "phonetic," and both methods are generally 
considered effective (Singer and Ruddell 1989), and are widely used in 
tandem in the United States and many other countries. The approach used 
in the BRAC primer is a time-proven way to teach students "sight words." 
Whether this method teaches reading, which implies meaning, is quite 
another question. 

Generally, good reading sequences begin in context, move to isolated 
analysis of component parts, and end in a new context. In contrast, the 
method revealed in BRAC's curriculum, as of March 1992, may help 
students develop a sight-word vocabulary but does not directly help 
students construct meaning or gain mastery (ownership) over language, an 
important foundation for supportinglifeiong literacy. This foundation is all 
tiie more important for students who may attend school for only a few 
years. Nevertheless, given learners' innate capacity to synthesize and 
reconstruct knowledge, the limited time in the classroom, the teacher 
educational background and skills, and the focus on basic skills, the sight- 
word approach seems at least appropriate. 

The basic NFPE program reading series, called "Esho Fori" ("Let's 
Read"), continues with this approach through the first, second, and third 
levels, While the reading gradually becomes more complex, culminating 
in full-blown stories, the method of dealing with the written material is 
essentially the same rote-recall approach. The questions that follow the 
stories ask students to recall facts from the story, repeat phrases verbatim, 
choose the right answer from multiple-choice questions, fill in the blanks, 
and make sentences using specific words. Nowhere in these readers are 
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students asked to retell the stories in their own words; nor are they asked 
open-ended questions that allow them to make personal discoveries. All 
answers are predetermined. 

The same methodology is present in the mathematics and social studies 
booklets, where the learning is deductive, the examples are given and not 
elicited, the exercises are routine, and the answers are fixed and lie outside 
the world of the learner in either the text or the teacher's head. The work 
that students do at home is not used in the social studies lessons; the objects 
of the students' daily lives— the tools they use, the plants they grow, the 
grain they pound — are not brought to class to discuss, to measure, to grow, 
or to analyze. 

Gender Balance 

Males and females are represented equally in the BRAC textbooks. When 
families are introduced, fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, and all 
relatives are equally represented by gender. This is also true of examples 
drawn from work: fathers farm, fish, and run shops; mothers fetch water, 
cook, and nurse the sick. By and large, traditional gender roles are depicted 
in the materials. There are some notable exceptions, however. In the 
second level social studies reader, women are shown teaching school, 
working as a nurse, and sitting behind a large desk in an office. In the third 
level social studies reader, the only health worker depicted is a woman. 
While the number of "non-traditional" jobs available to women (or men) 
in the villages of Bangladesh is limited— some argue that depicting such 
employment only encourages rural-urban migration— it seems appropri- 
ate that BRAC, because of its recruitment of girls and its extensive use of 
female teachers, would emphasize employment opportunities for women 
based on an expanded definition of female social roles. 

In summary, as of March 1992, BRAC's curriculum materials meet the 
standards set for them: they required little or no homework; they were 
appropriate for the grade levels they covered; they were complete, in that 
they provided both the teacher and the students with sufficient material for 
the pedagogy they support; and they were produced on durable, low-cost 
paper. Despite BRAC's goals, however, there was nothing inherent in the 
materials to make them especially activity-based or learner-centered. 
Although the materials seem to be effective asmeasured by NFPE program 
students' performance, there remains much room for improvement. Many 
of the potential curriculum improvements, however, may not be compat- 
ible with other aspects of BRAC's low-cost, fast replicating model. Most 
follow from a transformation of the actual pedagogy used in the classroom, 
which depends on reform of teacher training and supervision. While the 
curriculum materials themselves, through their implied or explicit learning 
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modes, can influence teaching styles, they seldom do; at the most, they tend 
to support a teaching style, not transform it. 

NFPE program headquarters staff were particularly eagerto have the team 
look at the curriculum and are well aware of its weaknesses. Until recently, 
the teachers were given a separate teacher's guide to parallel each 
textbook; since BRAC teachers do not have desks and are encouraged to 
move around the classroom, switching back and forth between the text and 
the teachers' guide has proved unwieldy. The staff are now producing 
teachers' editions of the textbooks that incorporate suggestions for child- 
centered activities and questions in the margins of the text. In addition, in 
1992-93, while a senior staff member recently returned from a year of 
overseas training and will begin to update the teacher training curriculum, 
the head of the materials development section is spending a year in a 
diploma program in London. BRAC hopes that this training will expose the 
staff member to some of the latest innovations in child-centered, activity- 
based education. When the staff member returns in September 1 993, these 
innovations will be used to revise the NFPE program curricula. Mean- 
while, as this report goes to press, the NFPE materials unit is scheduled to 
release a revised version of the social studies textbook that is intended to 
make it more child-centered and activity-based. In March 1993, BRAC 
schools began receiving semi-monthly wall newspapers that provide 
additional neo- literate-appropriate reading material in the classroom and 
also provide new ideas for co-curricular activities. 



Conclusions 

Two points should be emphasized in concluding this review of BRAC's 
NFPE program. First, the NFPE program is one of BRAC's newest 
programs. BRAC did not start out as an expert in education. It responded 
to an identified need. Its staff has developed expertise by doing and by 
actively seeking out appropriate training in Bangladesh and overseas. 
BRAC's success in primary education in Bangladesh can be attributed 
partially to its staff s willingness to revise and re-revise every aspect of its 
program to make it more and more relevant to the target group's needs. 

Second, by Bangladeshi standards, BRAC classrooms are quite progres- 
sive. However traditional the NFPE program leaming approach may be to 
those outside of the country, it is considered innovative in Bangladesh. For 
example. Khan and Arefeen ( 1 992) described the instruction as follows: 

The teaching method in the NFPE program is similar to the kindergar- 
ten system based on the Montessori method. The first few weeks the 
children ... get accustomed to the school through extra-curricular 
activities, such as songs, dancing, story telling, etc. The children are 
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encouraged to take the initiative in these [activities] and to participate 
freely. Even the learning material is introduced through a method in 
which the children can participate and relate to real life situations. 
Punishment in any form by the teachers is strictly prohibited in the 
NFPE programs. The other aspect of the NFPE program which attracts 
the children is the teachers' interest and suggestions in learning good 
manners and neatness and cleanliness. The teachers encourage the 
girls and boys to neaten their hair and [wash] themselves [before] 
coming to school. The NFPE program . . . children that we met in the 
village clearly stood out from those who did not [participate] by . . . 
the [outgoing and polite] way they greeted us, the language they used 
to talk to us, and their general appearance (pp. 23-24). 
In conclusion, BRAC's main innovation, in Bangladeshi or global terms, 
is its design of a low-cost, rapidly replicable model that reaches the most 
disadvantaged children. To understand this aspect of its model requires a 
closer look at its approach to development management, which is the 
subject of the next chapter. 



BRAC's Approach to Development Management 



BRAC's ability to implement all the necessary elements of a targeted basic 
education program derives not so much from its expertise in education as 
its proven experience in managing rural development and health service 
delivery programs. The elements of BRAC's education program described 
in Chapter IV are familiar to educators all over the world. While familiar 
to those working in rural development, however, BRAC's development 
management model may be new to those working in nonformal education 
and with NGOs. 

in this chapter, BRAC's approach to development management is pre- 
sented in two segments: BRAC's approach to development, and BRAC's 
approach to management. 

BRAC's Approach to Development 
Targeted 

By global standards, almost everyone in rural Bangladesh is poor. For an 
outsider, accurately identifying the relatively more disadvantaged poor— 
those unable to participate in even the small opportunities for advancement 
available in rural Bangladesh— is almost impossible. For this reason, 
many of the development agencies that began working in Bangladesh 
villages during the first half of the 1970s, including BRAC, initially 
adopted a community-wide approach. 

By the last half of the 1970s, however, many of the development agencies 
concluded that the wealthier villagers had benefitted most and the poorer 
villagers had benefittedleast from this untargeted approach. In 1977,based 
on its own experience and research in rural villages, BRAC decided to 
target all of its programs to the more disadvantaged rural households. Since 
that time, the BRAC strategy has been to place more and more emphasis 
on women (Chen 1983). By June 1992, 60 percent of BRAC's village 
organizations were exclusively for women. 

Existing surveys and censuses do not provide the kind of detailed informa- 
tion on income and landholdings that BRAC needs to identify the target 
groups for its rural development programs. BRAC has therefore designed 
its own household survey instrument to be used in conducting sample 
surveys prior to starting work in any new areas. These surveys are used to 
identify the most disadvantaged rural households in each area. When the 
NFPE program decides to open schools in an area where BRAC already 
has programs, NFPE program staff use existing surveys and the knowledge 
of experienced BRAC staff working in that area to identify the children 
most likely to be left out of the Government primary system, in areas 
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without operational BRAC programs, NFPE program staff use BRAC's 
household survey protocols to identify target households. The criteria for 
selecting new sites for NFPE program and KX schools state that there must 
be an adequate number of target girls within one or two kilometers of the 
proposed school site and several qualified teacher candidates, preferably 
women, within the same area. According to BRAC staff and to the Khan 
and Arefeen survey, few sites are unable to meet these criteria. It appears, 
however, that setting these criteria in advance and including gender- 
desegregated statistics for both students and teachers in both routine 
reporting documents and periodic external evaluations have played a 
critical role in helping the NFPE program meet its 70 percent target for 
female teachers and students. 



Participatory 

BRAC's approach to development is also based on parent and community 
participation, This is a particular challenge in that the adults in BRAC's 
target households, in addition to being poor even by Bangladesh standards, 
are also likely to be illiterate. While many have benefitted from BRAC's 
functional literacy and conscientization programs, few can write more than 
their names or read more than the sign on a Government office. What role 
can these illiterate parents play in school management and supervision'.' 

Having experimented with many combinations of financial, in-kind, and 
time contributions — from building a straw hut with their own labor to 
pressuring local elites for access to a one-room building three hours per 
day— BRAC has settled on a modest level of parent involvement. Parents 
help select the students and the teacher and determine the school hours and 
holidays. In addition, they pledge to send their children to school, attend 
monthly parents' meetings, and replace broken slates and worn mats. 

BRAC originally hoped that parents might assume more financial respon- 
sibility for the school after the first three-year cycle was completed and a 
second was begun. To date, this has not proved to be the case; BRAC has 
thus far been unable to mobilize more parental support for second- or even 
third-cycle schools than for first-cycle schools, Nonetheless, once the 
younger students graduate from NFPE program schools, more than W 
percent of their families find funds, if only temporarily, to send them on to 
Class IV (see Chapter VI for a more detailed discussion of the private costs 
associated with formal primary education). 



Sectoral 

At the same time that BRAC switched from a "community" to a "targeted" 
approach, it also switched from a "comprehensive integrated" approach - ■ 
developing all basic services in a community at the same time -to a 
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"sectoral integrated" approach— providing all the intermediary services 
necessary to make interventions in selected sectors work. BRAC now has 
two types of credit and income-generating programs, a primary education 
program, several health programs, and periodic disaster assistance pro- 
grams. Each program is considered a separate cost center with its own 
donors. All are not present in every BRAC area. Each program has its own 
objectives, and BRAC avoids burdening one program with the objectives 
of another. For example, NFPE program parents' meetings are not com- 
bined with savings group meetings, and NFPE program schools are just 
schools, not multi-purpose community development centers, credit unions, etc. 

To the degree that the NFPE program is not burdened with multiple 
objectives, it is relatively easy to eliminate components that do not work 
and to substitute others quickly. In 1 985, BRAC's original NFPE program 
project budget included uniforms; however, by the time the children had 
been selected, it was clear that uniforms were not needed to ensure the 
target group's school attendance or performance. BRAC subsequently 
used the uniform budget line item to open more schools than originally 
planned. More recently, although none of the three extemal evaluations to 
date cited malnutrition orthe lack of a school feeding program as a problem 
in NFPE program schools, an offer from an intemational donor to fund a 
school feeding component is causing BRAC to consider the pros and cons 
of such a move. Is this an unforeseen opportunity that will strengthen the 
program and should not be passed up? Will the benefits outweigh the 
additional administrative burden, or would a feeding program complicate 
the NFPE program model and slow down expansion? Will it help or hinder 
efforts to increase community management of the schools in the medium term? 
Will it change the parents' motivation for sending children to school for better 
or worse? Will it cause unwanted competition with Govemment schools? 

BRAC's de facto policy in all of its sectoral programs is to become 
involved in those intermediary activities judged instrumental to meet 
sectoral program goals. The NFPE program is considering incorporating 
non-school components to the extent that those components contribute to 
the overall goal of providing basic numeracy and literacy to children that 
will be useful to them as they become adults. For example, to help NFPE 
program graduates who do not continue in the formal system to maintain 
their literacy, NFPI- is experimenting with self-supporting Community 
Reading Centers. Likewise. NFPE program staff are discussing ways to 
help NFPIi program graduates who continue their education to handle the 
large amounts of homework assigned in the fonnal system. limploying 
part-time tutors is one idea currently being explored. 
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National 

BRAC management does not consider the organization'sonlyoreven 
principal job to be one of building and demonstrating development 
models. Although transfer of experience and systems (to Government 
and other non-government organizations) is considered important, 
the essential job of BRAC is to reach as many of the rural poor as 
possible, as fast as possible, with interventions that can help them 
change their lives. BRAC's management believes that because it has 
learned (and continues to learn) how to do rural development, because 
it has the structural base and resource capacity to expand rapidly, and 
because there is such need, it has a responsibility and imperative to 
scale up rapidly. (Lovell 1992, 26) 
As Lovell notes, this strategy is not an appropriate one for all NGOs, but 
BRAC has already proven its ability to work on a national scale, both 
independently and as a partner with the Government. Through its Oral 
Therapy Extension Program ( 1 980-90). BRAC reached 12 million house- 
holds with a seven-point message that taught at least one woman in each 
household how to make and when to use a simple oral rehydration solution. 
Between 1 986 and 1 990, BRAC helped the Government reach 4.5 million 
households with immunizations for the most common childhood diseases. 
BRAC has derived several lessons from these two experiences: "NGO 
collaboration with the Government can work well in sectors that have been 
assigned high priority by the Government." human service programs do 
not necessarily have to lose quality when they go to scale, and NGOs are 
not necessarily "limited to small, localized activities that have little 
national consequence" (BRAC 1992a, 19). 

To a large degree. BRAC's success with these national programs in the 
health sector provided both the experience and confidence needed to look 
for ways to address the current gap between the supply of and demand for 
primary education in rural areas. 

BRAC's Approach to Management 

The NFPE program management model is an adaptation of a decentralized 
management model developed by trial and error in BRAC "s early years and 
now adapted to each of BRAC's programs. The NFPF, program's first 
managers had come up through the ranks of BRAC's ongoing sectoral 
programs -credit, health, etc, While they had everything to learn about the 
technical aspects of implementing an education program, the common 
understanding of BRAC's management model and goals that they brought 
with them meant that the NFPEi program did not have to invent a 
management model , Likewise, in its early years. NFPF program staff used 
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office space in field offices established by older BRAC programs; the early 
NFPE program was not burdened with the time-consuming logistics 
associated with finding and furnishing work and living space for its staff. 
By mid-1992, however, the NFPE program had outgrown available space 
in existing BRAC offices and began establishing independent field offices 
in all of its areas. 



Field-Oriented 

As of June 1992. 90 percent of BRAC's 3,556 full-time, permanent staff 
members were working out of the head office and decentralized offices, 
including seven training centers, scattered across half of Bangladesh's 64 
districts in Dhaka houses a skeleton staff of senior managers and technical 
specialists as well as the central personnel and accounting office staff A 
tight-knit team of decentralized mid-level managers and organizers with 
cleargeographicand sectoral responsibilities, loosely coupled witha fairly 
comprehensive array of field-oriented technical and support services staff 
implement the program. 

In Aupst 1992. the full-time NFPE program field staff consisted of four 
regional managers ( RMs), ten area educational managers ( AEMs), 6 1 field 
officers (FOs), and 580 program organizers (POs), with another 140 new 
POs scheduled to be hired before December 1992 (Anis 1992a). These 
field staff report to one field operations manager in the NFPE program head 
office and are supported by one training manager with four training staff, 
one materials development manager with six staff and two logistics staff 
All head office managers and the regional managers, to some extent, report 
directly to the Program Coordinator, who is assisted by one Program 
Assistant and five monitoring officers. As of mid- 1992. about 6.000 
teachers were classified as temporary project staff The number of teachers 
is usually less than the number of schools; a significant number of teachers 
with more than three years of experience and demonstrated aptitude teach 
in more than one school if the school hours are not overlapping. An 
organization chart is provided in Figure V.l , 

The critical link between BRAC and the members and beneficiaries of all 
its programs is the PO, a bachelor's or masters' degree holder hired at the 
Dhaka or regional office, who works in a fixed geographic area with a fixed 
immber of groups or project sites Because the Bangladesh Civil Service 
( IK'S), one of the country's largest employers of college-educated person- 
nel in Bangladesh, was under a hiring freeze in recent years, BRAC has 
been able to recruit POs from among the top graduates of the best 
universities, Nevertheless, the average P( ) is usually less than M) years old, 
has no formal training in rural development, and receives less than 1 5 days of 
onentation at a BRAC training center before being assigned to the field, 
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NFPE Orginizitionil Chart 
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POs serve as the grassroots management force for the NFPE program, 
Their work, as described in the 49-page manual for the program, Organiz- 
ers Appointed for the Nonformal Priman,' Education Program (BRAC 
1991b), fails into three broad stages: surveying sites for new centers; 
starling new centers; and supporting ongoing centers. 

The average PO supen ises 1 5 to 20 centers and may be engaged in ail three 
stages of work simultaneously. In addition to the guidance received from 
field officers, the POs' work is structured by detailed practical guidance in 
the manual. For example, the sun ey sites manual describes the following 
tasks that the PO must carry out: 

Surveying Sitvs 

■ visit villages; 

■ conduct household sun eys as needed and tabulate data; and 

■ select sites. 
Starting New Centers 

■ procure school supplies from the local market; 

■ negotiate a long-term lease and renovations for a school room; 

■ organize three parents' meetings; and 

■ select and schedule training for a teacher, 
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Supporting Ongoing Centers 

■ visit the school at least two times per month, each time checking on 
the condition of the classroom, students, and teacher, and the 
progress of the lessons (the handbook provides a list of more than 
50 quantitative and qualitative indicators to check during each visit. 
For example, the PO manual suggests five common reasons for 
irregular student attendance along with 14 different potential re- 
sponses): 

■ meet weekly with school committees; 

■ facilitate the delivt , of some supplies from the head office and 
procurement from the local market of others; 

■ prepare reports; 

■ teach monthly refresher courses; and 

■ use informal meetings to develop warm and cordial relationships 
with as many students, teachers, and parents as humanly possible. 

The BRAC field office, which is frequently located in isolated areas with 
no telephone and perhaps irregular electri;ity. is the home, office, and 
recreation center for ten to 1 1 POs and one FO. Field sta' ''typically work 
long hours, six days a week. They generally travel by bicycle or. as they 
gain seniority, by motorcycle, often in inclement weather. 

Given this heavy workload and the difficult working conditions, it is not 
surprising that more than 50 percent of all POs drop out during the first 
year.' If they survive several months, over the course of their first year they 
will be eligible for training at one of BRAC's t, lining and resource centers. 
The training is outlined in Table V. 1 . 
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POs with two or more years of experience are eligible for promotion to FO 
or trainers and later may move up to area manager, regional manager, and 
perhaps even division chief All BRAC's fieldstaff and even its trainers are 
promoted through the PO ranks. Although in the early years, NFPE 
program managers were reci^ited from other, older BRAC programs, by 
mid- 1 992 all NFPE program mid-level management had come up through 
the ranks of the NFPE program. Only a few technical specialists are hired 
and kept at the Dhaka and regional offices. BRAC purposely reci^its field 
officers with college degrees so that all have the necessary academic 
background to be eligible for the more advanced management training 
necessary for promotion into mid-level and senior management positions. 
In-house training is provided to mid-level managers, and a significant 
number of mid- and senior-level managers are also sent overseas for sKort 
and long-term regional and international training. 

In the first half of 1 992. in an effort to further stretch its field staff, the NFPE 
program began field-testing para-professional teacher-supervisors re- 
cruited from one of the villages near a cluster of schools that they would 
be supervising. This is an adaptation of a para-professional model used in 
many BRAC programs to stretch professional field staff further and to 
involve more local people in the development process. During the field- 
trial period, one experienced PO supervised three teacher-supervisors, and 
each teacher-supervisor was responsible for 1 5 to 1 7 schools. An internal 
evaluation in 1993 will help the NFPE program to decide if and how to 
generalize this model. 

Table V.2 shows NFPE's planned staffing pattern for its 1993-95 expan- 
sion in areas where it has not previously worked. In addition, during the 
same period. BRAC will be expanding the number of schools in its ongoing 
Rural Development Pmgram from approximately 12,000 to 14.500. This 
will result in a toUil of 50,000 schools at the end of 1995, 
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Learning-Oriented 

Lovell (1992), drawing on Peter Senge's \.ork in 1990. characterizes 
BRAC as a "learning" organi/ation that uses formal and informal reporting 
and feedback to help its staff build a shared vision, encourage personal 
mastery, examine mental models, foster team learning, and promote 
systems thinking. The evolution of the NFPE program is consistent with 
this characterization. Since 1979, BRAC has tested at least three distinct 
approaches to nonfomial primar>' education, of which the present NFPE 
program isthe most recent h\brid. Since 19S6 it has revised itscurriculum 
and teacher training several times. The teacher-supervisor pilot activity 
described in the preceding section is typical of the type of experiments 
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BRAC is constantly trying out in its two wel 1-monitored "laboratory" areas 
in Manikganj and Sulla. 

The "learning" process described by Lovell involves at least three essential 
activities: the gathering and timely dissemination of relevant formal and 
informal data by the people who need it; the self-conscious use of that data 
in identifying issues and developing appropriate responses; and the 
provision of resources to address the issues raised by the data analysis. 

Data Collection and Dissemination 

The three main sources of management information for the NFPE pro- 
gram—an MIS and Monitoring Unit established in 1992, occasional 
reports from BRAC's Research and Evaluation Division, and routine 
external evaluations carried out by independent consultants— regularly 
provide data for routine management and policy decisions. The relevance 
and quality of the data and its systematic dissemination to the levels of the 
organization most likely to use it, however, are not necessarily assured. 
These systems still serve as a backup to the information shared at routine 
meetings involving participants from various levels of the organization. 



NFPE's Planned Stifling Pattern 
1993 - 1995 



Total New Schools This Proposal 



New School Requirement 

1993 1994 
10,000 



9.000 
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Field Staff Requirement 



Source RRAC IWih (Ninemhcr) 
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1995 
I h.5()0 



Total 
35.500 





1993 


1994 


1995 


Total 


Regional Manager - 


1 


1 


1 


4 


Field Operations 










Area Manager 


5 


5 


') 


19 


Field Officer 


45 


50 


S2 


177 


Program Organizer 


5fi2 


ft: 5 


I.OM 


2,21S 


Program Monitor 


5 


5 


') 


19 


Accountant 


5 


5 


9 


19 


Office Assistant 


e, 


5 


9 


19 


Accounts Assistant cum storekeeper 


45 


50 


82 


177 
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BRAC's senior management response to negative feedback from each of 
these three systems sometimes takes the form of pilot activities that test 
alternative solutions to implementation problems. This type of response 
helps to send a message to the field that negative feedback is welcome and 
that senior management is ready to provide the field with the help it needs to 
implement the program effectively. 

BRAC's formal reporting system includes overlapping systems of ac- 
counting, monitoring, evaluation, research, and auditing, each of which 
gathers its own data for different, though sometimes overlapping, audi- 
ences. The regular management information system starts at the field level, 
where POs prepare weekly work plans, describing the groups they will 
visit. Progress on the.se work plans and standardized quantitative data on 
school performance are reviewed each week at meetings attended by the 
entire field staff The standardized quantitative data is in turn forwarded to 
the Head Office through the Area Managers. The Head Office uses the data 
to rank the schools, and the newly created NFPE program Monitoring Unit 
conducts random checks on the quality of the data. The NFPE program 
Monitoring Unit also collects qualitative data at the school level ir. a 
sample of areas each month and subsequently shares the data with the POs 
in those areas. At present, the field offices receive less feedback from the 
head office on qualitative measures than on quantitative measures, and the 
message this sends to field offices deserves to be considered. Some of the 
quantitative data collected through routine reports is prominently dis- 
played in NFPE program field offices, and all of the staff we talked to 
seemed to understand the performance implications of these displays. 

BRAC's Research and Evaluation Division (RED) carries out internal 
evaluations and ad hoc .studies of the NFPE program on an ongoing basis. 
Most of the requests for these evaluations and studies are generated at the 
head office, although BRAC is making efforts to make RED more 
responsive to field needs. At present, RED's ability to address the NFPE 
program's research needs is limited by a lack of permanent staff with 
e,xpertise in education. As a result, the quality of the RED education 
studies to date is uneven, and few have provided the sort of in-depth 
analysis that can help to inform either pragmatic management or 
broader policy decisions in a timely way. In order to address this 
problem, at least one RED staff member is now in long-term training in 
Canada, and RED pians to hire and train at least two other education 
re.searchers to meet the increasing demand for educational research 
being generated by the NFPl' program expansion, Finally, since many 
BRAC staff arc not fluent in English. RED has begun to produce 
synopses of its reports in Bangla. 
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In the meantime, the head office is using the new NFPE program Monitor- 
ing Unit to carry out ad hoc studies as issues arise. For example, in early 
1992, the Monitoring Unit looked at the one-day teachers' refresher 
courses and discovered that many POs were having trouble covering all the 
issues associated with three subjects in one day. POs are now recom- 
mended to cover just one subject per monthly refresher course and to 
extend the courses to two days, as needed. 

The final formal source of data for NFPE program management is the 
periodic external evaluations prepared by expatriate consultants funded by 
international donors. Each of the last two evaluations (Shordt 1991a; 
Gajanayake 1992) were produced by a single consultant, each with only 
two weeks in country. More important, neither the 1991 nor the 1992 
evaluation addressed the quality issues raised by the 1988 evaluation 
(Begum, Akhter, and Rahman, 1988), and the 1992 evaluation did not 
build on the management issues raised by the 1 99 1 evaluation. As a result, 
although three evaluations have been carried out to date, one cannot derive 
from them any sense of "progress" other than quantitative expansion. It is 
not clear if the results of the latter two studies have been translated into 
Bangia and disseminated and discussed widely within the NFPE program. 
If they were, given the quantitative focus of both studies, the recommen- 
dations would tend to reinforce the emphasis on quantitative outputs 
already implicit in the management information system. 

Use of Data 

As BRAC continues to develop the capacity of its formal information 
systems, the informal systems that have served it well for the last 20 years 
continue to prove their worth. The combination of living/working space in 
BRAC field offices, as well as the day-long trips to project sites in common 
vehicles and week-long residential training courses, encourages :he flow 
ofinformalinformationamongstaff.Inaddition.theemphasisongrassroots 
participation in BRAC programs translates into an emphasis on field-level 
participation in management and operations. BRAC managers are encour- 
aged to solicit ideas and feedback from their subordinates both in informal 
contacts and also in formal meetings. Modeling this facilitative type of 
management style is an important part of the on-the-job training that senior 
managers provide to their subordinates. Such training is necessary for at 
least two reasons Fir.st. the training helps to counteract the cultural norms 
that promote rigid deference to superiors and acceptance of what one 
BRAC senior manager characterized as "management by shouting". 
Second, groups and meetings are at the core of BRAC's operating style; 
most decisions do not result from position papers or memos, but rather 
from discussions ( Lovell 1 992. 1 78), Ideally, informal feedback provided 
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by lower-level staff during these meetings is treated very seriously and 
indeed has led to many minor and some major changes in the NFPE 
program. For example, an experiment to increase the number of students 
from 30 to 33 in some pilot centers was abandoned for an unexpected 
reason on the basis of feedback from the field. The POs reported that 
teachers had no trouble maintaining order, but additional students meant 
additional time for individual corrections and feedback; they were not able 
to complete the lessons without lengthening the school day, which was not 
acceptable to parents. 

Service Provision Based on Program Implementation 

Targets contained in program plans and strategies are just that: targets. 
While most new programs are field-tested in several well-monitored areas 
before they are expanded, formal and informal feedback from the field in 
fact determines the pace of most programs. Visitors to BRAC are often 
disconcerted by discrepancies between relatively recent program propos- 
als and actual implementation at the field level. To the degree that the 
discrepancies are the result of field experience overtaking design and lead 
to a stronger program, deviations from proposed plans should be viewed as the 
mark of a robust learning approach rather than evidence of poor planning. 



Focus on Logistics 

In comparison with most other NGO programs in Bangladesh, the NFPE 
program devotes an unusual amount of time and energy to logistics. By 
1992, the Coordinator's office had developed a detailed annual plan which 
set the target dates for all the key logistics support activities for the entire 
year. Thus the NFPE program is prepared to present requisitions to the 
BRAC purchasing office four or five months in advance of the date 
supplies will be needed. Advances are forwarded to field offices in time to 
purchase locally procured supplies before schools open. Requisitions fur 
textbooks are forwarded to the BRAC printers in time to allow fur both 
printing and delivery to isolated field offices. 
BRAC's internal management systems include a well-established ac- 
counting system, a research and evaluation division, a commercial printing 
operation, a logistics department accustomed to arranging delivery to 
some of the most remote parts of the country, a public relations division, 
a donor liaison office used to mobilize donor support and then minimize the 
demands those donors make on the system, a motor pool, area offices in 32 
districts, and training centers in eight districts. The NFPE program depends 
upun the BRAC printers to produce several hundred thousand textbooks 
on time each year. It depends on the logistics department to import slates 
from India and send them with the textbooks to the most remote parts of the 
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country, via the BRAC motor pool or hired trucks, in a timely manner. It 
depends on the Executive Director's office to raise funds based, at least in 
early years, on BRAC's track record with programs in other sectors. It 
depends on BRAC enterprises to provide funds forexperimental programs 
donors are not yet interested in. It depends on RED to provide in-house 
research. 

Finally, like many other BRAC programs, the NFPE program depends 
heavily on BRAC training centers to provide formal training to its POs and 
teachers. The next phase of NFPE program' s expansion involves a training 
component large enough to justify starting independent NFPE program 
training centers. In 1 99 1 and 1 992, BRAC successfully experimented with 
rented facilities to handle surges in demand at BRAC's existing training 
centers that resulted from a backlog of training commitments, slow 
construction of permanent training facilities, and unexpectedly rapid 
expansion of some programs. That experiment provides the basis for the 
proposed decentralized NFPE program training facilities, which will be 
largely based around rented facilities. 

The actual cost of the BRAC support services that the NFPE program will 
need for its proposed expansion are included in each proposed budget. The 
NFPE program reimburses RED and other BRAC support divisions for the 
actual cost of their services on a schedule determined by the divisions 
themselves. As the NFPE program's demands on these support divisions 
grow, so do the reimbursements. This flow of reimbursements ensures that 
the support divisions have the funds necessary to expand along with the 
NFPE program and other BRAC programs. 

Strategic 

BRAC has gained a reputation both for thinking big and for planning 
ahead. Because the organization has developed its own sources of funds- 
cold storage plants, a printing operation, handicraft retail stores, etc. —it is 
able to test pilot programs and have working models to show donors by the 
time it is ready to scale up. The proposed NFPE program expansion is a 
good example of this strategy. By the end of 1 991 , 6,003 NFPE program 
schools were located in areas where BRAC's larger Rural Development 
Program (RDP) had ongoing programs BRAC's current target- 50,000 
schools by the end of 1995- -includes only 15,000 schools in RDP 
anas. This means BRAC proposes to open 35,000 schools between 
1 992 and 1 995 in areas where it has never worked before. In 1 992, to see 
whether its model was indeed viable in areas with no other BRAC 
programs, BRAC used its own funds to start 200 schools in Kaliakoir 
and Kushtia. in addition, in 1992, BRAC used its own funds to hire and 
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begin to train the additional staff needed to implement the proposed 
expansion in 1993. 

BRAC's planning has led its decision makers to conclude that BRAC 
cannot provide NFPE program schools for all the left-out children in 
Bangladesh, Because of this, NFPE program staff now spend significant 
time forging long-term alliances with and strengthening the Bangladeshi 
Government, other NGOs, and donors interested or active in the primary 
education sector, In addition, BRAC is sharing its textbooks, management 
model, and teacher training materials with other NGOs, By mid- 1992, 
BRAC was providing full or partial support to more than 35 NGOs, 
affecting 175 schools. 

NFPE program head office staff spend a significant amount of time 
attending Government and donor seminars as resource persons to address 
issues relating to nonformal primary education. The staff views these 
seminars as opportunities to introduce the NFPEprogram to those outside 
BRAC and considers the time well-spent if it advances the national 
dialogue on UPE in the short run and results in better coordination in the 
medium-run. The rapid turnover of Government and donor personnel, 
however, means that NFPE program staff often give the same introduction 
to the NFPE program several times a year, with little apparent advance in 
the national dialogue. Similarly, at the decentralized level, NFPE program 
staff are encouraged to keep local Government officials informed of their 
work and supplement local Government UPE initiatives wherever pos- 
sible. BRAC also offers trainingforGovemment and other NGO personnel 
at the residential Center for Development Management that it opened in 
1 99 1 . (These NFPE program activities relating to compulsory and Univer- 
sal Primary Education were discussed more fiilly in Chapter III.) 

Other NGOs occasionally complain that BRAC tailors its strategy to meet 
the whims of donors and/or international development fads. Dozens of 
independent evaluations of BRAC to date, however, confirm that BRAC 's 
programs are substantive and that they meet real, pressing rural develop- 
ment needs as effectively as any other poverty alleviation program in 
Bangladesh. In addition, the fact remains that BRAC's strategy has 
succeeded in mobilizing more international donor support than any other 
NGO in Bangladesh with the exception of the Grameen Bank, which is 
now semi-Governmental. 

Bangla is the national language of Bangladesh and the primary medium of 
instruction for most primary and secondary schools. BRAC ensures, 
however, that its key documents are translated into English and accessible 
to the many outside researchers interested in its programs. For example, it 
was possible to produce this report in a "modest" time period with 
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independent outside consultants because most of BRAC's key docu- 
ments—including the teacher training manuals, the PO manual, and 
internal research reports— were available in English. Again, without the 
benefit of independent funds, translations are a luxury that few NGOs can 
afford to produce on a regular basis, but they are a strategic investment 
BRAC has decided to make. 

Summary and Conclusions 

BRAC 's management of the NFPE program incorporates the organization's 
combined expertise in development and general project management. In 
the area of development, uRAC pinpoints the target group most likely to 
benefit from any development effort by conducting its own survey to 
supplement national data on community populations. Selected narents and 
community members are encouraged to participate in decision making and 
problem solving. BRAC's "sectoral integrated" approach allows health, 
nutrition, education, or other focused programs to operate relatively 
independently yet still benefit from the resources and expertise of the 
umbrella organization. With the overriding objective of "reaching as many 
of the rural poor as possible as quickly as possible," BRAC works to 
expand any successful development initiative to a large-scale effort. 

NFPE's approach to program management is based on BRAC's decentral- 
ized management model, where the implementation process as well as the 
technical content are considered important to the program's success. Field- 
based staff visit classrooms on a regular basis to monitor activities and 
provide feedback. In addition, time and energy are devoted to administra- 
tive and logistical details to ensure that needed resources are available. 
Through formal and informal reporting and feedback, staff learn from the 
program and make adjustments. By including time to plan for the future, 
NFPE helps ensure that the program will be sustained once a particular 
cycle is completed. 
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BRAC has a solid basic education program with all the features needed to 
attract and retain the hardest-to- reach illiterate children (Chapter IV). It has 
a management structure capable of maintaining quality while expanding 
rapidly (Chapter V). What exactly does it cost? How do its students 
measure up? Is this an effective school system both in terms of cost and 
learning? 

To answer these questions, this chapter first presents comparisons of the 
expenditures of BRAC schools to those of formal primary schools and 
analyzes the structure of the NFPE program's budget. The chapter then 
compares the achievement of NFPE program students with the achieve- 
ment of Government students using two different measures: scores on a 
national exam given at the end of Class IV in the Government schools and 
scores on a Basic Education Achievement test administered recently to 1 1- 
and 12-year-olds. Comparisons of NFPE program students with formal 
school students in terms of persistence to Class IV and V and dropout rates 
in Class IV and V are also provided. Finally, the chapter concludes with a 
variety ofissues relevant to BRAC'sexistingNFPE program and BRAC's 
potential responses to them. 

Costs Associated with the NFPE Program 

BRAC's NFPE program costs are, by any standards in the world, low. In 
1 992, BRAC calculated its total cost per enrolled child per year at less than 
USS 1 8. A 1 992 independent cost analysis of ten BRAC schools, excluding 
head office costs, found that BRAC spends less than US$14 per enrolled 
child per year (Rahman Rahman Huq 1992a, 2). A similar analysis of 33 
rural Government primary schools found roughly similar public expendi- 
tures per enrolled student (Rahman Rahman Huq 1992b, 2). This cost is 
about the same as the public cost per enrolled student of Government 
primary schools. 

The structure of BRAC's expenditures, which reflects its priorities, is 
shown in Table VI. 1. Although BRAC's program is relatively people 
intensive, by world standards the proportion of its budget allocated for 
teacher salaries is very low. This is a function of several factors particular 
to the Bangladesh context. First, most villages appear to have at least two 
or three women with the academic credentials needed to teach NFPE 
program Classes I-III. Second, there appear to be few, if any jobs, at the 
village level that require or remunerate for the relatively high education 
level of these women. Finally, many of these women have substantial 
responsibilities within their households that, although formally unpaid, 
constitute a significant contribution to household income. Consequently, 
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most of these women are not loo!:ing for full-time permanent employment 
outside the home. As a result, BRAC is able to find an adequate pool of 
teacher candidates in most villages for wages twice those offered to 
agricultural day laborers: about 50 cents for three hours of work. 



1 \IU 1 \ II 


BRAC's NFPE Proeram ExDenditures 




Expenditure 


P?r?ent 


Teacher salaries and benefits 


29,1 


Direct management and supervision 


27,0 


Students' books and supplies 


20.2 


School rent 


12,1 


Training 


6 1 


Teaching aids and equipment 


4,0 


Staff offices and housing 


il 


TOTAL 


100 


Source Rahman Rahman Huq lW2a 





By contrast, the amount allocated to direct management and supervision— 
about equal to the amount allocated for teacher salaries— is relatively high 
by world standards. This reflects the link BRAC has established in all of 
its programs among quality control and continuous guidance, on-the-job 
training, and feedback for village-level workers. As described in Chapter 
V, BRAC Program Officers (POs) and their supervisors do more than 
inspect schools; their responsibilities encompass everything necessary to 
ensure that the schools run smoothly. This integrated approach to manage- 
ment, backed by comprehensive support services, is the key to BRAC's 
current success, and it is not free. It is precisely the unwillingness to make 
substantia! investments in decentralized professional management, how- 
ever, that has resulted in the failure of many other grassroots education 
activities in Bangladesh (see Chapter 111). 

The absence of a line item for capital investments and the small size of the 
line item for rent reflect the temporary nature of BRAC's NFPE program, 
BRAC plans to close NFPE program schools as soon as the Government 
can ensure access to public schools for the target group in BRAC's 
catchment areas. In the meantime, instead of building classrooms, BRAC 
pays, on average, less than USS5 per month to rent space m existing 
buildings for three or four hours per day. This not only reduces the time 
needed to open new schools from months to weeks, but also reduces the 
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misappropriat'on of funds often associated with construction activities and 
the monitoring necessary to minimize that misappropriation. 

A large proportion of BRAC's NFPE program budget is allocated for 
student books and supplies, which are provided free to all students. In a 
baseline survey carried out by BRAC in 1 987, 20 percent of the parents of 
children who had never enrolled in primary school reported "poverty" as 
the chief reason (Chowdhury 1988, Table 9). The 1992 cost analysis 
confinried that BRAC schools are indeed practically free. In the ten BRAC 
schools surveyed, the parents' financial contribution consisted of replac- 
ing worn mats and slates, altogether accounting for less than 1 percent of 
the total cost of school operations (Rahman Rahman Huq 1 992a, Table ill). 

Government schools are nominally free of cost; textbooks are provided to 
each child, and there are no uniform or tuition charges. There are, however, 
substantial private costs associated with attending public schools. The 
1992 survey of 167 rural Government school students and their families, 
which shows the breakdown of total average private expenditures for the 
first three years of primary school, is summarized in Table Vi.2. 



Private Costs Per Class III 
Graduate (Three Years of Instruction) in 
Government Primary Schools 



Source Rahman Rahman lluq I'l'Oli. lii 





Cost 




Categorv 


(In US Dollars) 


Percent 


Private tutoring 


45 1 1 


4.^ 


Student supplies 


A} ')2 


42 


Pocket mnney 


1(1 4h 


1(1 


Other 


4.49 


5 


TOTAL 


10,V9H 


100 



Arc these private expenditures neccssarv'.' Tlie largest item, private tutor- 
ing, may reflect parents' concerns with the low number of teaching hours 
and the small amount of per-pupil attention available in the Government 
schools, in Class 1-111, student;teacher ratios often exceed 50:1. and 
teachers ar- often absent. Some studies suggest that, even at the primary 
level, leachers specialize in one subject and students iriay move to a 
different classroom for each subject, losing precious instructional time 
with each move and roll call. One recent study showed that the average 
time per day devoted to actual instruction in traditional Government 
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primary schools is less than 40 minutes (Karim 1992, 4). Progress in 
school, therefore, depends on large amounts of homework. Educated 
parents with extra time often help their children complete their school 
work ; however, 65 percent of the parents surveyed in the 1 992 cost analysis 
employed private tutors (Rahman Rahman Huq 1992b, Annex IV). 

The need for tutors is a double-bind for parents with less financial means. 
First, since poor parents are more likely to be illiterate, their children are 
more likely to need outside tutors to help them complete their school work. 
Second, because income in poorer households is so limited, even the small 
contribution made for the children is apt to be significant. The poor, in 
comparison with the rich, make a proportionally greater sacrifice in terms 
of household income when they allcw their children to attend school; 
sacrificing another hour or two of their children's labor, in addition to 
paying the fees for private tutoring, is often beyond their means. 

The second largest private expenditure item in Government schools is 
student supplies. Although textbooks in Government schools are free, 
students must supply their own paper, pencils, and pens. While the annual 
cost of these items is less than US$15 per year,* it is equal to 8 percent of 
GNP per capita and to a significantly larger proportion of annual income 
for BRAC's low-income target group. Likewise, although the pocket 
money received by 78 percent of the students surveyed in rural Govern- 
ment schools appears negl igible. to parents who often work as day laborers 
forTaka 30 (USS 0.75) per day. no amount is negligible (UNICEF/Dhaka 
1992a, Table 7). 

Other reported private costs, in order of importance, are as follows: 
reference books, exam fees, sports and extracurricular fees, and admission/ 
registration fees. While these costs nay appear insignificant, there are 
cases of BRAC graduates who have been unable to continue their educa- 
tion for lack of Taka 5 ( USS 0. 1 3 ) exam fees (Lovell and Fatema 1 989. 30). 

In summary, the costs to the funder for BRAC "s NFPE program are similar 
to those for the formal public schools, while the private school costs for the 
children and families of those attending NFPE program schools is lower 
than the private family costs associated with public primary schools. It is 
doubtful that the cost of BRAC's program can be reduced further or that 
parents of BRAC's target children will be able to absorb more of the costs 
in the near future. As discussed in greater detail in Chapter 111. several other 
NGO NFP1-; program models that have attempted to incorporate more 
parental super\ ision and/or financial contributions have been too expen- 
sive intemisofstafftimeandtoo irregular in tcrmsof learning achievement 

' Note thai itH' i4.V''2 nfpfuaie cosU (or sludeni supplies indicated in Table VI 2 
15 liir a Ihret :.car pcruKl, Classes 1 Ic lii 
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tobe recomm''nded widely for replication. In fact, as BRAC looks for ways 
to improve the quality of its curriculum and teaching methods and to ensure 
that its students, once graduated, stay literate and use their education to 
better their lives, any necessary improvements are likely to increase rather 
than decrease the cost per child. 

Student Achievement in the NFPE Program 

Student Advancement to the Formal System 

As stated earlier, BRAC ' s NFPE program serves children from households 
with a relatively lower socio-economic status who are most likely to be left 
out of the formal school system. A recent, independent, ethnographic 
sample sur\'ey (Khan and Arefeen 1 992) found that, to a large degree, this 
targeting succeeds; in comparison with households that send children to 
formal schools, households that send children to BRAC schools have a 
lower mean income (Taka 19,998 versus Taka 30,347; and own less land 
(.87 versus 1.48 acres). The Khan and Arefeen study also confirms a 
relationshipbetween socio-economic status and education consistent with 
research throughout the world; children from lower-income households 
with little access to land are more likely to drop out of primary school than 
children from higher-income households. Likewise, rural Bangladeshi 
children from households with little access to land are almost two times as 
likely to drop out of primary school as children from households with 
relatively large landholdings (Khan and Arefeen 1992, Tables 5 and 6). 
Finally, girls arc more likely to drop out of primary schools than boys 
(Gustavsson 1990), and the proportion of girls in BRAC schools (70 
percent) is substantially higher than in Government schools (46 percent). 
For these reasons, and because the BRAC curriculum is a somewhat 
abridged form of the Government curriculum, the academic performance 
of BRAC students who continue on to Class IV in the Government system 
might be expected to be lower than that of students who had completed 
Cia.ss l-Ill in the formal system, 

This is. however.not necessarily the case. The proportion of students inthe 
BRAC schools who complete Class III and enter Class IV is much larger 
than the proportion of students in the formal system who reach Class I\ 
As of 1990, BRAC NFPF program schools starting with 30 children i 
Class 1 on average delivered 27 children to Class IV in the Government 
schools three years later. This represents a 90 percent efficiency level 
((iajanayakv- 1992. Annex 5). High repetition rates create difficulties in 
cstimuting a similar measure of efficiency for (iovcmmcnt schools. As a 
proxy, however, in the eight Oovernmcnt primary schools in the Khan and 
Arefeen survey, attendance in Class IV was only 53 percent of attendance 
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in Class I (Khan and Arefeen 1 ^92, Annexure 2) and in the 33 Government 
primary schools included in the 1 992 market survey, graduates of Class III 
represented only 40 percent of Class I enrollment (Rahman Rahman Huq 
1 992b. Annex V). These data are consistent with the estim • (e in Table III. 1 
of a Government primary school drop out rate of 70-75 percent by the end 
of Class V. We therefore estimate that BRAC students enter Class IV at a 
rate 70 to 125 percent higher than Government school students. 

NFPE Program Student Performance in Formal Schools 

How do BRAC students perform once they are in Government schools? A 
recent BRAC study (Khan and Chowdhury 1991) followed a sample of 
former BRAC students who had been admitted io Government schools in 
1 989 and 1 990. According to this siudy. 58 percent of the BRAC graduates 
entering Class IV in 1989 and 74 percent of those entering in 1990 
progressed to Class V. Again, although we do not have the exact dropout 
rate for Government school students in Class IV, we know that by the end 
of Class V. 80 percent or more will have dropped out (see Table III.l). 
Since no studies suggest that dropout rates accelerate in Class IV and V, 
we conclude that the dropout rate for Class IV is substantially lower for 
BRAC than for Government school students. The overwhelming reason 
for dropping out given by both BRAC students and their parents was 
poverty (62 percent by students versus 70 percent by parents), followed by 
conflicts with the family work schedule (17 percent versus 13 percent). 
These findings were replicated by Khan and Arefeen (1992. 35-39). 
According to Khan and Chowdhury, neither parents nor students men- 
tioned academic difficulties as a reason for dropping out. although such 
self-reports are obviously di fficult to verify. These data are consistent with 
the estimate in Table III. 1 of a Government primary school dropout rate of 
80-85 percent by the end of Class V. We thereforeestimate that BRAC students 
enter Class 1 V at roughly double the rate of Government school students. 

Khan and Chowdhury ( 1 99 1 ) go on to compare the academic performance 
of former BRAC students and non-BRAC students in Classes IV and V, 
using an annual (jovemment exam administered in November 1990, one 
month before the end of the school year. The test revel's little difference 
between the two groups. Again, although we do not have the exact dropout 
rate for Government school students in Class IV. we know that by the end 
of Class V. 65 percent or more will have dropped out ( see Table III.l). Since 
no studies suggest that dropout rates accelerate in Classes IV and V. we 
conclude that the dropout rate forClassiVissubstantiallylowerforBRAC than 
for Government school students. In addition, former BRAC students per- 
formed marginal ly better in Engli sh and Bengali . and the formal school students 
pcrfoniied marginally better in mathematics and social studies. 
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Finally, the BRAC study asked the teachers in the foima! primary schools 
to assess former BRAC students as not good, average, good, or very good 
on nine characteristics such as attentiveiiess, punctuality, etc. Overall, 
BRAC students rated average, good, or very good in 79 percent of the 
responses. Significantly, the only characteristic where more than 30 
percent of the former BRAC students fell into the "not good" range was 
attendance (54 percent not good). 

These academic results are an improvement over those of an independent 
achievement test (Begum, Akhter, and Rahman 1988, 52-66) conducted 
and administered in August and October 1988, where the former BRAC 
students in Class IV scored significantly lower in math and environmental 
studies than their fellow students who were enrolled in the formal system 
for Class I-III. Improvements in the BRAC students' math and social 
studies scores in 1 988 and in 1 990 may have resulted from changes made 
to the NFPE program curriculum to better prepare students for formal school. 

NFPE Program Student Performance on Basic Education 
Achievement Tests 

Neither BRAC nor its current donors, however, are convinced that 
performance in Government schools is the only measure, or even the most 
important measure, of the quality and relevance of the education provided 
in NFPE program schools. In 1992, as part of an inter-agency Advisory 
Committee for Basic Education Assessment in Bangladesh, the Research 
and Evaluation Divis'on (RED) administered a Basic Education Achieve- 
ment test to a sample of 2,100 1 1 - to 12-year-old children in 30 thanas of 
Bangladesh. For the purpose of this assessment, basic education was 
defined as: 

. . . education intended to develop basic learning skills (i.e., the three Rs) as 
well as some basic life skills necessary for children to survive, to improve the 
quality of their lives, and to continue learning. (L'NlCEFDliaka 1992a, 2) 
This test required about 30 minutes to administer and rompriscd four parts: 
life skills/knowledge, reading, writing, and numeracy. A child was consid- 
ered to have attained an acceptable level of basic education ifhcshc could 
correctly complete the following: 

■ a; .wcr at least three of four reading comprehension questions; 

■ communicate correctly a simple message in writing; 

■ solve at least three of four mental arithmetic problems requiring skill in 
four simple operations; and 

■ correctly answer at least seven of ten life skill/know ledge questions. 

In addition, RED also administered the test to a second sampti- of 200 1 1 - 
to 1 9-year-olds who had graduated from BRAC NFPIi program schools in 
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1 990. This second sample included 78 1! - to 1 2-year-olds. The proportions 
of 11- to 12-year-olds satisfying the basic education criteria are shown in 
Table VI.3. 



1 \HI 1 \ 1 * 




rropornons oi ii- to i^-iear-uia 
Students Who SatisHed the Basic 
Education Criteria, 1992 
(in percent) 




Sample 
Total rural' 


ppys Girls 
2.1 22 


Total 
22 


(n-210()) 






Gov't students' 




20 


BRAC students' 




38 


BRAC graduates^ 


52 53 


53 


(n-78) 






Source, ' UN IC KK Dhaka Wlh. Figures 1 and 12 
• Nath, Mohsm. and Chowdhury \')^>2. 4 





Most of the children scored lowest on writing, a 1 ittle higher on reading and 
life skills, and significantly higher on numeracy. While it is clear that 
BRAC students are more than twice as likely than their rural neighbors to 
have satisfied the basic education criteria, it is equally clear that almost half 
of the 11- to 12-year-olds who complete BRAC schools still have not 
attained an acceptable level of basic education according to this criteria. In 
addition, the test does not measure an extremely important aspect of basic 
education; the degree to which basic education skills acquired in different 
educational settings at ages 11 and 1 2 are retained and used in later years. 
The results, however, confirm what most NFPE prograiti staff have already 
concluded: for a large proportion of rural children, three years of primary 
education, as currently provided in BRAC and Government schools, does 
not add up to a basic education. 

Cost Efficiency and Cost Effectiveness 

If the research results above are borne out over time, it will mean that 
BRAC, starling with a pool of children statistically less likely to succeed 
in school than the children who enter Ciovemment school, is producing 
primary level students that perform comparable to or even better than 
formal school students in terms that the formal school considers most 
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important: achievement test scores. These results suggest that, in terms of 
the two quantitative measures of achievement — the annual Govemment 
exam and the Basic Education Achievement Test— the output of BRAC's 
schools is at least as good or better than the output of formal schools and 
that it is therefore valid to evaluate BRAC schools in terms of cost 
efficiency, using Govemment schools as a benchmark. 

As noted earlier in this chapter, although the public cost per enrolled 
student in the Govemment and BRAC primary systems is about the same, 
the cost per Class III graduate is another matter. The Govemment system 
suffers from high repetition and low completion rates; fewer than five out 
of ten children \/ho start Class I in Govemment schools will enter Class IV 
(Chowdhury 1988, Table 7; Gustavsson 1990, Table 8; Rahman Rahman 
Huq 1 992b, Table V). In contrast, BRAC's NFPE program efficiency rate 
is much higher; more than nine out of ten students who start Class I in 
BRAC schools will enterClassIVintheGovemmentschools(Gajanayake 
1992, Annex 5). Therefore, as a feeder school to the higher levels of the 
Govemment primary system, BRAC's schools are, for the moment, more 
cost efficient than the Government's. 

BRAC's follow-up data on a sample of the second and third cohorts of 
BRAC graduates to enter the Govemment system suggests that BRAC 
also may be relatively cost efficient in terms of preparing students who 
persist through Class IV and V in the Govemment system. Khan and 
Chowdhury (1991), however, provide data for just two relatively early 
cohorts of NFPE program graduates, and comparable data for Govem- 
ment students are not available. The dropout rate for former BRAC 
students in Class IV fell by almost 50 percent from 1 989 to 1 990. If this 
is a trend, persistence rates for BRAC students beyond Class IV may be 
even higher. 

One strategy for increasing the cost effectiveness of the NFPE program 
would be to reduce the dropout rate of those NFPE program graduates who 
later enroll in Government schools. There are, however, several reasons 
why dropout rates may remain high. The parents of BRAC students who 
dropped out of Govemment schools in 1989 and 1990 say it is because of 
"poverty." "Poverty" in this context may mean that Government school 
hours conflict with the child's essential chores at hoiiu-. very poor parents 
cannot afford small "voluntary" fees, and/or illiterate parents cannot afford 
the private tutors necessary to help the child keep up academically. 
Whatever the combination, these types of problems cannot be addressed 
by improving BRAC's curriculum or teaching methods. BRAC staff say 
dropout rates vary considerably from one area to another, based less on 
student characteristics than on the quality of the Govemment school i n any 
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given area. Former BRAC students persist better, they say, in those 
Government schools that are relatively less crowded, with better physical 
facilities, more diligent teachers, and adequate supervision and supplies. 

Increasing the cost efficiency of BRAC schools in terms of the persistence 
of their students in Class IV and V, therefore, depends to some degree on 
the ability of the Uovemment schools to expand fast enough to absorb a 
rapidly increasing number of BRAC graduates, to minimize private costs, 
and to adopt a school-based, ratherthan home-based, approach to learning. 
These changes in the Government system are beyond BRAC's ability to 
control but they are essential issues in Bangladesh's UPE strategy dis- 
cussed more fully in Chapter III. 

In the meantime, BRAC has begun the long, complex task Oi' sorting out 
the effectiveness of its NFPE program as a basic education program. As 
noted above, BRAC's RED hopes to track the 400 former BRAC 
students included in the Khan and Chowdhury ( 1 99 1 ) follow-up study 
every two years for the foreseeable future. RED plans to use this 
longitudinal database to examine the impact of BRAC schooling on the 
students' educational and employment histories, their income, and their 
families' welfare. 

In addition, under the auspices of the Advisory Committee for Basic 
Education Assessment, RED will be repeating the Basic Education As- 
sessment on a regular basis for the next few years. BRAC is hoping that 
planned improvements in the quality of instruction in BRAC schools will 
enable a larger proportion of its Class III graduates to meet this basic 
education criteria in the future. NFPE program staff are continuously 
improving curriculum and teaching training materials and are using the 
program monitoring unit to help them identify and track qualitative issues. 
BRAC is still struggling to determine the "right" amount ofbasic education 
and how to make it "relevant" for children who are likely to spend their 
economic I ives at best self-employed in small rural enterprises or, at worst, 
as housewives in rural, "subsistence" households. BRAC is also strug- 
gling with how to ensure that, whatever the level of education attained in 
the BRAC schools, it is maintained and becomes a building block for more 
human development, 

For the older children in its primary program, whose achievement level in 
terms of the "basic education criteria" and whose completion rate in 
(jovemment schools arc much lower than the younger children. BRAC has 
already taken action. BRAC is convinced that the difference in the older 
children's performance is related to the shorter KK cycle, Beginning in 
1992. all new BRAC schools for older children will be expanded from a 
two- to a three-year-cycle. BRAC has decided not to make this third year 
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the equivalent of Class IV and V for several reasons. First, given the 
complexity of math included in the formal Class IV and V curriculum, it 
is doubtful that BR AC ' s teachers, who themselves have only a Class IX or 
X education, can learn to teach it within the time constraints of the existing 
basic and refresher teachers' training courses. The NFPE program is 
therefore considering designing a third year math textbook that would 
review and provide additional practical applications for math learned inthe 
first two years. Second, some subjects included in the formal Class IV and 
V curriculum, such as English, are not directly useful to the students and 
take time away from the fundamentals. These subjects may be dropped. 
Third, because many of the older girls are of marriageable age, it is 
expected that few will complete the third year. The curriculum may 
therefore take a more modular approach. Given the expected high dropout 
rate in the third year for older children, BRAC is also experimenting with 
semi-self-supporting reading centers for older graduates in some villages. 

Issues and BRAC's Responses 

With its basic learning program and its unique approach to management, 
the NFPE program has been effective in providing basic education to 
hundreds of thousands of girls and boys left out of the formal education 
system. Yet there are several issues that could be addressed in improving 
the program as presently designed. These are described below. 

Classroom Environment 

According to all sources, the BRAC classrooms are much more "child 
friendly" than traditional formal schools. Does this environment, however, 
prepare students to participate in Government schools, which are defi- 
nitely more teacher-centered and autocratic? More importantly, knowing 
that a large proportion of BRAC graduates will not complete primary 
school nor will they secure salaried jobs, how can the BRAC schools 
promote more entrepreneurial and problem-solving attitudes? 

Although it is unclear whether child-centered instruction prepares students 
for the formal school environment, this type of instruction does promote 
independent thinking and problem solving. One of the more common ways 
to promote child-centered instruction is through learning centers or activity 
areas in classrooms. The following centers might be included: a language 
area, where children would read, write, and tell stories; a mathematics 
comer for sorting, counting, manipulating, building, and playing games; an 
environmental studies comer for giowing plants, tending small animals, 
and exploring health, Iiome, family, and community; an art center for 
designing, copying, drawing, painting, and sculpting; and a quiet area, 
where children can go to be alone, read, or do an individual project. 
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Another NGO in Bangladesh, GSS, has incorporated such learning areas 
into its schools, but its classrooms are much larger and more permanent 
than BRAC's, are equipped with furniture and many learning aids, and are 
staffed with teaching assistants. While BRAC could conceivably rent larger 
classrooms and increase the number of learning aids, all of these innova- 
tions would increase the cost per student, and more importantly in terms of 
EFA, the complexity of the program. It is not clear how much more conplex 
BRAC can become without jeopardizing its rapid expansion plans. 



Curriculum 

As mentioned earlier, most NFPE program graduates enter Class IV in the 
formal system but drop out before they complete Class V. This phenom- 
enon raises questions about the appropriate orientation of the BRAC 
curriculum. What should be the NFPE program's primary purpose: to 
prepare children to enter the Government system or to prepare children for 
life in rural Bangladesh? While these two purposes are not mutually 
exclusive, the current Government curriculum is not particularly life- 
oriented; the English component is of questionable value, and the math- 
ematics component does not focus onproblem solving in rural Bangladesh. 

An analysis of the NFPE program curriculum included the following 
suggestions for improving the curriculum materials: rewriting or supple- 
menting the texts to offer students discovery exercises and problem- 
solving activities; rewriting or supplementing the teacher's guide to 
include activities that will encourage self-directed learning on the part of 
students; giving each student a "dictionary" for each level of the NFPE 
program; and producing a series of oversized "big books" to introduce 
students to stories, reading, and critical thinking. All of these suggestions 
for curriculum materials, while perhaps helpful in themselves, will only 
make a difference if the teaching methodology in the NFPE program 
classes changes to take advantage of them. 

Peda'gogic Approach 



BRAC's NFPE program has appropriately concentrated on providing the 
bare essentials of a primary education program that functions at an 
acceptable level of effectiveness. The need to rely on teachers with limited 
formal education and no professional training, the shortened school day, 
and the bare-bones provisions for physical facilities and learning materials 
have led to a simplified curriculum and a structured and well-defined 
sequence of classroom activities. The aim is to ensure that children acquire 
the "basics" of literacy and numeracy and the "essential" knowledge about 
the social and physical environment as defmed in the primary curriculum. 
By all evidence, the program has succeeded in achieving this aim. 
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The question still remains: even within the program's limitations, is there 
room for improvement in the pedagogic approach? Can changes in 
classroom practices, use of instruction time, and the creativity and spon- 
taneity by teachers and students make the program more learner-centered 
than didactic and encourage reasoning and thinking along with teaching 
the basics? BRAC is currently implementing several strategies to revise its 
teacher training and field support, First, a staff member who recently 
returned from a year at HEP in Paris is expected to introduce several new 
innovations. Second, BRAC is now developing teacher versions of the 
basic textbooks. These teacher editions will include suggestions for 
increasing student participation and child-centered activities next to the 
text used by the students. Finally, the NFPE program head office staff is 
considering introducing a new type of technical field staff— a master 
teacher — who can spend more intensive time in classrooms with teachers 
and offer more concrete, expert pedagogical advice, 

The level of material that the BRAC teachers will be able to cover is limited 
to some extent by the poor quality of their own formal education and the 
short periods of time that they are willing to spend in residential training 
away from their families and household responsibilities. As the whole 
program grows further in size, new possibilities arise that can be applied 
cost effectively in large-scale programs. One such possibility is interactive 
radio for in-service staff development as well as classroom instruction. 
Other possibilities include large-scale production of low-cost supplemen- 
tary reading materials with graded vocabulary, simple learning aids, a 
teachers' journal with general tips and specific activities for topics to be 
covered at a particular time in the calendar year, and a journal for managing 
committee and parents" committee members. A substantial research and 
experimentation center addressing innovations in the classroom and in the 
organization and management of the education program would constitute 
a small overhead cost in a large program, but would be likely to yield a 
significant payoff 

Parent Attitudes 

The parents of most NFPE program students are illiterate and do not 
perceive ofthe NFPE program m lerms of learning objectives. Amongthe 
rural poor in Bangladesh, the most securii'y parents can give their daughters 
is a good marriage; a little schooling makes a girl a more sought-after bride, 
while too much schooling may drive away prospective husbands with less 
education, In some cases, nonformal education does reduce the amount of 
dowry the girl ' s parents must pay to the new husband's pare its. The extent 
to which parents will support "improvements" in the NFPE program's 
learning approach will probably depend on the extent to which they 
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improve girls' marriage prospects and/or they make the NFPE program 
schools look more equivalent to Government schools, and in any case, 
require no additional costs for parents. For example, BRAC staff have 
reported that some parents have requested that corporal punishment, a 
characteristic feature if formal schools, be introduced into NFPE program 
schools. Given the NF/*E program's emphasis on parent participation and 
the rather narrow traditional range of many parents' interests, there is likely 
to be some tension between NFPE program stafTs desire to "improve" the 
NFPE program in educational terms and parents' desires to have a school 
that looks as much like a Government school as possible. 

Teacher Supervision 

BRAC's generic decentralized management model has been transformed 
into an effective system of school administration and logistical support for 
the NFPE program. Much of this transformation has been effected through 
feedback from POs and other field-based staff. Most POs, however, have 
little or no teaching experience and are limited in their ability to help 
teachers identify problems with the learning — as opposed to the admin- 
istrative—aspects of the program or to improve teaching methods in 
some of the ways described above. More importantly, the level of 
observation and feedback needed to review and reinforce more child- 
centered learning approaches requires more time in classrooms than 
POs can afford to give. 

At the present, most of the suggestions for improving the learning program 
come from a handful of technical staff who have limited contact with 
teachers. In an effort to provide more technical assistance at the field level, 
BRAC recently placed one resource materials staff person in each division 
office. BRAC is also discussing the possibility of introducing a network of 
master teachers at the field level. These master teachers would be able to 
spend more concentrated time with individual teachers. 

Gender Equity in Program Management 

A trip to an average NFPE program area reveals schools filled with female 
students and teachers, parents' meetings attended primarily by mothers, 
and everything coordinated by men. In fact, although its Program Coordi- 
nator is a dynamic woman, the NFPE program has no female RMs or 
AEMs — only two women FOs— and less than 30 percent female POs. 

To a large extent, the lack of women in managerial positions in the NFPE 
program is related to BRAC's policy to promote managers from the ranks 
of POs. Until recently, BRAC did not hire women as POs both because of 
cultural norms that restrict women's movements among men outside their 
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families and also because few women were interested in PO jobs as they 
were then designed. As a result, the NFPE program did not hire women as 
POs until July 1990. Even then, almost 100 percent of the first group of 
women POs resigned within one year. BRAC staff attributed these initial 
high attrition rates to their inability to communicate to the candidates the 
difficult conditions of the entry-level field positions and to some recruiting 
and assignment procedures that proved especially discouraging for 
Bangladeshi women. BRAC has since adjusted several procedures to take 
into account the female candidates' major concerns. Toda>', all candidates 
are recruited at the regional level, so that women do not have to travel long 
distances for job interviews and, to the extent possible, women POs are 
initially assigned to field offices near their families. At least three women 
POs are assigned to one field office at a time, so if one is away for leave 
or trai.^ing, at least two remain together. By mid- 1992, 25-30 percent of all 
NFPE program POs were women. Because unaccompanied women trav- 
elling from village to village are sometimes targets of physical and verbal 
harassment, the female POs' dropout rate might be expected to be higher 
than that of the male POs'. By mid-1992, however, both rates were about 
50 percent. 

While there are some "fast trackers," BRAC female staff members 
generally experience many of the same handicaps shared by women 
anywhere in the world who are entering the professionaljob market forthe 
first time. The academic qualifications and work experience of women 
POs are generally less competitive than those of their male counterparts. 
Few have significant life experience outside the confines of their families, 
and many do not like to speak up in open discussions where organizational 
decisions are of^en hammered out. In addition, the existing BRAC system 
for upward mobility — transfer to and work in several geographical areas — 
may restrict women's movements into management positions. 

Gender awareness issues are currently scheduled to be incorporated into 
orientation and staff development training for all first-year POs. The need 
for such a seminar was highlighted by the visits to several field offices. 
During these visits, some younger field staff could explain BRAC's focus 
on female participation because of their more disadvantaged position in 
society, and a few could discuss some reasons why female teachers might 
be preferable, but none could explain the logic behind the efforts to recruit 
and make special arrangements for female POs. 

The fact remains that BRAC is making a genuine and largely successful 
effort to enroll girls into primary schools and to keep them there for at least 
three years. Likewise, it is providing village women income and status 
without requiring them to leave their homes. There is no doubt that 
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ERAC's ability to do both of these tasks would be enhanced by more input 
from women inside the program and that BRAC's continuing efforts to 
improve recruitment, assignment, and promotion processes for female 
POs is one way to obtain it. 

Conclusions 

Rigorous internal cost-accounting procedures and frequent independent 
audits have enabled BRAC to develop a relatively complete picture of the 
direct and indirect costs of the NFPE program at each level of operation. 
At any given point in time, a fully operational field offic has a standard 
number of POs and schools, a standard number of graduates, and fairly 
standardized costs. These costs are competitive with those i^ssociated with 
public primary schools. Because BRAC includes within its standardized 
cost figures many of the private costs associated with Bangladesh's public 
schools, BRAC schools are less expensive to students and their families 
than public schools. Because of the standardized costs, however, there are 
likely to be few economies of scale associated with the expansion of the 
NFPE program. In fact, continuing efforts to improve the quality of 
instruction and to maintain students' literacy once they leave the BRAC 
schools are more likely to bring modest increases rather than decreases in 
cost in the next few years. For example, the development of libraries and 
other resources for neo-literates is likely to increase marginally the cost per 
student. Likewise, the development of more teaching aids may increase 
costs marginally. Additional initial training and refresher courses for 
teacher supervisors may increase costs, but as they replace more expen- 
sive, college-educated POs, teacher supervisors may enable BRAC to 
more than recoup the cost of their training. 

Most of the anticipated increases in costs are related to improving the 
quality of the learning program and should result in increases in learning 
achievement. Whether these increases in achievement will be sufficiently 
large to offset increases in cost remains to be determined. However, given 
the NFPE program's comparatively high level of cost efficiency in 
comparison with the main alternative — the Government primary sys- 
tem— in terms of completion of Class III, entry into Class IV, achievement 
on Class IV examinations, and achievement on the Basic Education 
Assessment test instrurrent, only extremely large increases in costs could 
make the NFPE program cost-inefficient or -ineffective 

This chapter has proceeded 1 rom the premise that basic education, particu- 
larly for girls, is a good investment of scarce development funds. The 
analysis indicates that at the present time and for the next three years, the 
BRAC schools appear to be a cost effective way to provide basic education 
to children, particularly girls, currently lef\ out of the existing formal 
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system. The analysis of comparative efficiency advantage of BRAC schools 
should remain valid even if there is a significant improvenKnt in capacity, cost, 
and student achievement in the formal primary education system. 
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Eipanding the NFPE Program 
in Bangladesh: Potential Roles 
and Related Issues 



As indicated in the previous section, results of program implementation 
since 1985 show that NFPE program schools have been effective in 
providing basic education to poor, rural uiildren, particularly girls. This 
section addresses the second major question posed in this report: 

What is the potential for rapidly expanding the NFPE program 
in Bangladesh? In particular what might he the n'lationship 
between a large-scale NFPE program and the national system of 
primary' education ? 

Chapter VII presents the potential roles that BRAC could play. Chapter 
VIII presents major issues involved with rapid expansion. 
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BRACKS Ptttential Roles in Bangladesh 



It is clear that universal primary education (UPE) in Bangladesh cannot be 
achieved in the short run merely by increasing the number of formal 
primary schools. Providing a meaningful basic education to those children 
left out of the formal primary education system today and increasing the 
capacity of the formal system in the fut'ore suggests the need for a new form 
of partnership among the Government, non-governmental organizations, 
and the local communities. As the NGO with the largest, most clearly 
articulated approach to nonfomial primary education and an international 
reputation in poverty alleviation inu hcalt!:, 3RAC has a potentially 
important role to play in the development of this partnership. This chapter 
explores BRAC's potential roles in Bangladesh. 

BRAC appears well-positiontd to contribute to UPE in Bangladesh in at 
least seven ways: expanding its own NFPE program to provide basic 
education to more rural, low-income children; supporting other NGOs 
involved in primary education; improving community pariicipation in 
local compulsory primary education planning and management; coordi- 
nating local primary education planning and management; providing 
general support to the Government ' s primary education program; monitor- 
ing and assessing national progress in basic education; and developing a 
post-primary nonformal program. Each one of these potential roles is 
discussed below. 

Provide Basic Education to More Rural, Low-Income 
Children 

DRAG'S most obvious contribution to Bangladesh's UPE effort is adding 
to the capacity of the national primary education system by absorbing 
children left out of the formal Government system. By mid- 1992, 8,000 
BRAC schools had given 240,000 children a first or second chance at 
primary education. If its present expansion plans proceed as scheduled, by 
1995 BRAC will have served 1.5 million children in 50,000 centers. By 
1998, this number may grow to three million children in 100,000 centers 
all over the country, If fully implemented, this ambitious expansion plan 
will ser\'e about 1 5 percent of the total number nf children who should be, 
but are not in, primary schools. 

The value (if BRAC's program lies not only in the number but in the type 
of children served. BRAC's NFPE program targets the children whom 
formal primary schools find most difficult to reach and retain; the rural poor 
and, more specifically, poor girls. BRAC's 70 percent target for giris' 
enrollment helps to address the gender imbalance in primary education, 
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which is diminishing but still persists. The program has demonstrated how 
a modest per-child expenditure can be used cost effectively to provide 
basic education. As BRAC's NFPE program begins to serve a significant 
proportion of the primary school age cohort, its accomphshments will 
become better known and appreciated, the formal primary education 
system will be more inclined to recognize BRAC's contribution, and 
lessons from BRAC's experience will be more likely to influence the 
national primary education system. 

Support Other NGOs 

As noted earlier, many NGOs recognized the futility of efforts to eliminate 
adult illiteracy without addressing the unending stream of children and 
youth who do not receive basic education. CAMPE, the NGO forum on 
basic education, has compiled a preliminary list of 108 NGOs with 
children's education programs. In addition, almost every thana in 
Bangladesh has at least a few primary schools that have been established 
or are supported by a local non-governmental welfare and development 
organization or an ad hoc group of community members. Most of these 
schools are established with the goal that they will eventually be taken 
over, or at least subsidized, by the Government. These schools follow the 
same curriculum, textbooks, teaching practices, and school organization 
as those of Government schools. Barring some half dozen notable excep- 
tions other than BRAC, the small-scale NGO efforts in primary education 
have not attempted significant innovations in teaching methods and 
content, school organization and management, teacher qualifications and 
preparation, or mobilization and use of resources. 

Small, local NCjOs do not have the technical and financial resources to 
develop new approaches and methods to overcome the obstacles to 
primary education for the targeted children. A systematic training and 
support program that provides the learning materials, textbooks, and 
training modules for teachers and supervisors as well as actual training 
and advice to small NOOs would greatly enhance their capacity to play 
a much larger role in primary education throughout Bangladesh. Over 
the last five years, BRAC! has experimented with various ways to share 
its NFPl! program model with other NGOs. The primary lesson from 
these experiments was that teacher tr.uning and the use of the BRAC 
curriculum are not enough to ensure a successful program. Without 
incorporating BRAC's management model, the quality of other NGOs' 
NFPI' programs was very uneven. 

InSeptember IWl, BRAC created the fiducational Support Prqject(I-SP) 
to streamline the dissemination ofits NFPE program model to other NGOs, 
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By July 199'', 26 partner NGOs had received in-kind materials, training, 
and supervision as well as small grants to set up five schools each. In 1 992, 
ESP added another 20 partner NGOs, each with five schools. In 1993, ESP 
plans to add an additional seven schools to each of its partners. BRAC also 
assisted in organizing the CAMPE, a resource organization for nonformal 
adult and primary education. 

Other NGOs receive BRAC training and materials on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. In part because of their association with BRAC's proven NFPE 
program model, two partner NGOs in the ESP program have already 
secured independent funding for their five schools and have graduated to 
a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Improve Community Participation in Local Compulsory 

Primary Education Planning and Management 

As was noted earlier, the Government's compulsory primary' education 
(CPE) program was launched in 68 thanas in the beginning of 1992 in an 
effort to address the limited effectiveness of the formal primary education 
system. These limitations relate to the physical or quantitative constraints 
of the system such as classrooms, teachers, and learning materials as well 
as the system's qualitative constraints such as poof morale and motivation 
of teachers and supervisors, absence of effective involvement of commu- 
nity members and parents in school affairs, and the lack of a process of 
accountability for performance. 

BRAC. other NGOs, and NGO-supported community members can help 
in overcoming the quantitative and qualitative deficiencies in local 
primary education by creating and participating in a mechanism for 
planning and managing local schools and nonformal programs, mobi- 
lizing resources at the local level, and making effective use of Govern- 
ment resources, NGOs can also be the intermediary for community 
participation in local planning and management by raising popular 
awareness of educational issues and helping citizens improve their 
skills in civic participation. 

As mentioned in Chapter III, the Sadarthana's ( Kushtia district ) integrated 
basic education program is an example of an NGO's contribution to local 
educational planning and management. In Kushtia, BRAC and another 
local NGO, Jagoroni Chakra, have been active participants with the 
Government primary education authorities and the local civil administra- 
tion in developing the integrated education program for the thana. The 
program brings all school-age children and youth into a variety of comple- 
mentary Government and non-government primary education activities, 
facilitates theireffective functioning, and mobilizes resources and support 
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for the total program. This rooperative effort, which originated at the local 
level rather than by national education authorities at the central level, needs 
nurturing and support by the educational administration hierarchy and 
replication in other parts of the country. 

Coordinate Local Primary Education Planning and 
Management 

Few would argue against decentralized local planning and management of 
primary education as a necessary condition for realizing the goal of 
primary education for all children. Many in Bangladesh, however, dispute 
the practicality and feasibility of instituting a true devolution of responsi- 
bility and authority to communities. The obstacles cited by the skeptics are 
the political environment that militates against community and popular 
authority, the opposition of the teacher's union, the culture and tradition of 
a centralized bureaucracy, the absence of a cohesive community structure, 
and the lack of necessary skills at the local level. 

These constraints indeed are real and formidable. BRAC, however, with 
its proven record of working effectively with the disadvantaged groups in 
communities, works with Govemment agencies in developing ways to 
build community-based planning and management mechanisms for pri- 
mary education and other related basic education components. 

With Govemment agreement, BRAC could work in designated thanas, 
especially in those where BRAC already has a substantial presence 
through its rural development and education programs, to establish the 
local educational planning and management structure. BRAC could 
develop a comprehensive local plan for universal coverage encompassing 
Govemment schools, nonformal centers, and other institutions such as 
religious schools that offer primary instruction and then manage the 
resources available from the Govemment and those mobilized locally. 

Precedents for these types of activities already exist. BRAC took this type 
of responsibility from 1 980 to 1 990 in helping achieve national goals in the 
health area by successfully planning and organizing a massive project to 
educate 13 million rural families about the effective homemade oral 
rehydration tr-^atment for diarrhea, a major killer ci . young children (Lovell 
1 992, 60-6 1 ). 1p two other activities— the Child Survival Program and the 
Women's Health and Development Program— BRAC worked closely 
with the Govemment and the local community in achieving the national 
targets for universal child immunization and improvingthe health status of 
mothers and children (Lovell 1992, 62-65, 65-68). 
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Provide General Support to the Government Primary 
Education Program 

A frequently-asked question is whether the major elements that make the 
BRAC NFPE program effective can be incorporated into the Government 
primary education system. Beginning in July 1988, BRAC provided 
assistance to 324 Government primary schools in nine thanas in three 
districts through the Facilitation and Assistance Program for Education 
(FAFE). The premise underlying this effort was that a number of BRAC 
personnel, working with the teachers, supervisors, and community mem- 
bers in the three districts, could help activate the community bodies such 
as the school managing committees and parent-teacher associations. This 
interaction would improve the management and supervision skills of the 
thana level supervisors and headmasters of Government schools and thus 
bring about positive changes in teacher behavior and classroom practices. 
During the three-year experiment, BRAC personnel conducted briefings 
and orientations for community members and local civil administration 
officials, organized teacher and supervisor training, helped prepare action 
plans with school managing committees and parent-teacher groups, and 
worked with teachers in improving classroom practices and making the 
schools more attractive to children. 

Although a thorough assessment of the experiment has not been under- 
taken, a descriptive account prepared in early 1 99 1 and conversations with 
researchers who have collected data for an evaluation of the project suggest 
that FAPE has not been a resounding success (Latif 1992; Latif and Huq 
1992). BRAC's activities led to some increase in the number of times the 
school managing committees and PTAs met, some improvement in 
frequency of supervision of schools and teacher attendance, and some 
increase in enrollment and attendance by students. 

Nevertheless, both the 1991 report and the preliminary analysis of the 
evaluation data cast doubt about the substantive impact of the indicated 
changes in terms of reaching the UPE goals and the sustainability of the 
changes after the withdrawal of the BRAC personnel. The system of 
accountability for performance, the pattern of incentives and motivation of 
personnel, and the emphasis on interaction with the community in BRAC 
are the features farthest from the dominant characteristics of the Govern- 
ment schools. Perhaps even more important, the FAPE program did not bring 
with it any additional funds or proven methods for raising funds locally, 
Without such funds, operationalization of even the most modest i mpro vemcnts 
developed by the school management committees proved impractical. 

In the summer of 1992, several Government officials described BRAC 
schools to us primarily in terms of several elements: their satellite charac- 
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teristics; their part-time nonprofessional teachers; their emphasis on rural 
girls; and the relatively active parent/school relationship. Most were 
convinced that the BRAC schools were much more expensive than the 
Government schools. No officials mentioned any of the management 
components discussed in Chapter V as the cornerstone of BRAC"s 
success: the large proportion of the budget allocated for management and 
supervision; strong field support, including provision of transport and fuel ; 
a rolling design that incorporates feedback from the field as well as from 
regular external evaluations; etc. Until such management components are 
appreciated and steps are taken to restructure the Ministry of Education and 
its budget accordingly, the likelihood BRAC will be able to "facilitate"" 
management reforms at the local level appears limited. 

Contribute to Monitoring and Assessing Progress in Basic 
Education 

It has been noted earlier that Bangladesh lacks the basic pla;ining data 
necessary forplanning and managingprimary education. The numbers and 
proportions of children who complete the full cycle, the resources that are 
mobilized at various levels, the use of those resources, the qualitative 
information on children"s learning, and even the total number of children 
eligible for primary education are all a matter of debate. 

The Govemment"s routine reporting system, under the auspices of the 
Bangladesh Bureau ofF.ducationa! Information and Statistics(BANBEIS). 
appears to have built-in incentives to inflate statistics at all levels in order 
to show progress. The data are not analyzed and reported on time. In 
addition, the data are not presented in a form that is helpful for planning and 
management functions at different levels or for appraising policies and 
options. Moreover, irrespective of measures taken to improve the routine 
reporting system, it is still useful to have independent data collection 
mechanisms that provide a validity check on the routine system and 
complement the routine data with additional information that helps address 
major issues in primary education. 

Taking the cue from the health sector. BRAC and other NCiOs can 
establish sentinel sites in different parts of the country in order to collect 
and analy/eessential quantitative information and undertake to collect and 
report on qualitative and longitudinal data necessary for probing qualita- 
tive issues. A reliable source of relevant information can provide the 
ingredients of an "education watch"' function for assessing and reporting 
on the nation's progress in basic education. Periodically presented, inde- 
pendent education watch reports that address critical issues could have a 
significant impact on policy dialogue and social mobilization. 
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The activities of the RED of BRAC indicate what systematic, well- 
designed, and professionally conducted monitoring and analysis can 
contribute to policy development and programming. RED research efforts 
result in benchmark monitoring, diagnostic, impact, and policy-related 
studies. An ambitious long-term village study project started in 1989 is 
designed to identify the process of change in villages and to operate a 
laboratory area for testing new project inputs. In 1 992 RED completed an 
exploratory study of basic education learning achievement of 11- to 12- 
year-olds by adopting the cluster sampling technique used in the health 
sector. The methodology needs further development and trial, but it shows 
promise as a simple, affordable, and quick assessment of learning achieve- 
ment that can provide valuable information for considering policy and 
management options. Such information is not available at present through 
existing educational data collection and reporting systems. RED also has 
provided research on infant feeding practices to policymakers as well as to 
BRAC staff at the operational level (Loveli 1992, 146-48). 

Develop a Post-Primary Nonformal Program 

At present, only half of the children completing primary education (which 
is only 15 percent of the relevant age group) enter the junior secondary 
level. The number of schools with junior secondary grades six to eight in 
Bangladesh is less than one-quarter of the number of primary schools. The 
junior secondary schools, therefore, are not easily accessible to most 
children. This distance constraint affects all those in rural areas who 
complete primary school but ispaiticularly detrimental to rural giris. Successful 
expansion of primary education leading to a significantly higher proportion of 
children completing primary education will increase proportionately the 
demand for secondary education. The probable growth of the secondary system 
in the foreseeable future will fall far short of the rise in demand. 

The problem of a post-primary learning gap for the large number of young 
people not entering the secondary school after primary education needs to 
be addressed. An answer may lie, given a scarcity of resources and the 
deficiencies of the national education establishment, in flexible, locally 
adapted, nonformal programs that can help young people in their transition 
from the relatively sheltered world of primary education to the world of 
work and life. It is no longer a matter of debate any more that primary 
schools by themselves cannot be expected to prepare young people for 
occupations and employment and also fulfill the central role of equipping 
them with basic literacy, numeracy, and life skills. 

Moreover, in order not to close the door of education permanently to 
anyone, nonformal courses at the post-primary level, consisting of func- 
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tional learning based on real life experience, could be counted as "credits" 
for an existing formal or new nonformal secondary education program. In 
the absence of any post-primaiy transitional piogram of learning, BRAC, with 
its combined experience in managing marketing and entrepreneurial activities 
and in implementing nonformal primary education, could indeed be a pace- 
setter in developing a viable model for nonformal post-primary education. 

Conclusbns 

BRAC's NFPE program offers basic education opportunities to children 
and youth who are typically left out of the educational system. The need 
for such low-cost, rapidly expandable — and contractable— programs will 
be acute during the next decade or two while the gap between the capacity 
of the formal system and the size of the primary school-age population 
remains very large. BRAC's current expansion plan— to 50,000 schools 
by 1995 and to 100,000 by 1998— will only bridge a fraction of this gap; 
the other NGO and Government programs incorporating the BRAC or 
other mc<lels will have to expand dramatically as well. The potential for 
BRAC's NFPE program model to play a significant role in filling this gap 
will depend to a large extent on its ability to expand faster, on a larger scale 
than it has to date. 

The analyses in this report indicate that BRAC's NFPE program model is 
a sound one and that BRAC as an organization appears both ready and able 
to expand to 50.000 schools by 1995. Its current proposal for such an 
expansion needs to be refined, however, to ensure that the new areas where 
it plans to work are within the geographic scope of its support services and 
are indeed underserved by other primary education programs, both formal 
and nonformal. Alternatively. BRAC may develop a partnership with the 
Government and other NGOs to ensure comprehensive coverage of all 
primary school-age children within selectedthanas designated forcompul- 
sory primary education. The dialogue necessary to create such partner- 
ships, however, given the current state of Govemment/non-govemment 
relations in Bangladesh, will likely require months, if not years. The initial 
BRAC- plans for expansion to 50.000 schools should not be held back while 
this necessary, but time-consuming, dialogue proceeds. Given BRAC's 
commitment to work in rural areas and the relative scarcity of formal 
schools outside towns and urban areas, the potential for overlap with 
Government programs is not so overwhelming as to make prior planning 
for the first 50.000 schools essential. 
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Expanding the NFPE Program in Bangladesh: 
Implementation Issues 

Of the potential roles for BRAC in supporting UPE in Bangladesh, 
expanding the program to reach more children appears to be the highest 
priority. An expansion plan has already been developed. 

This expansion plan is divided into two phases. Phase I involves increasing 
the number of centers from the present 8,000 to 1 5,000 by the end of 1 993 
in areas where BRAC already works and adding another 35,000 centers 
between 1993 and 1995 in areas where BRAC has not worked before. The 
funding of centers in areas where BRAC already works is being considered 
by an existing consortium of donors now funding BRAC's larger rural 
development project. A new consortium is coming together to fund the 
additional centers to be opened by 1995. Phase II, which is still very 
tentative, involves expanding to 1 00,000 centers if Phase I is successfully 
completed. 

Expanding the BRAC education program in Bangladesh from 8,000 to 
50,000 centers is a quantum leap that has implications beyond just the 
increase in number. A sizeable proportion of the children and youth in 
Bangladesh receiving their primary education in BRAC schools will affect 
how BRAC is perceived by the Government and society at large and, 
indeed, how BRAC perceives itself All of the issues regarding program 
policy and implementation that are nascent at present may be magnified by 
the growth of the BRAC program. 

Issues 



How Big Can the NFPE Program Become? 

(jiven the primary education gap in Bangladesh described earlier in this 
paper and BRAC's demonstrated ability to target and reach those children 
left out of the formal primary education system, the need for an NFPE 
program expansion is not in dispute. There are, however, three major issues 
associated with the rapid expansion of any program and NFPE in particular: 

■ the availability of the necessary human resources to staff the expansion; 

■ the capacity of the organization to accommodate the expansion without 
sacrificing the integrity and quality of the program; and 

■ the possibility of mobilizing resources for expansion. 

BRAC's success in rapid expansion will depend largely on its ability to 
address these issues. 
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Availability of the Necessary Human Resources 

Like BRAC's other programs, the quality and consistency of the NFPE 
program depends on diligent, motivated, well-ttained, and well-supervised 
POs. In the shott-term, NFPF. program's expansion rate, to a great extent, will 
depend \xpon BRAC's abiliiy to recruit, train, and retain enough good POs. 

BRAC should be able to stiff an expanded program. Although BRAC is 
currently undergoing a major expansion in another of its programs, the 
Rural Development Program (RDP), as of 1992 there appeared to be an 
adequate pool of candidates in Bangladesh to recruit for both of these 
programs. The large number of unemployed college graduates and young 
people with secondary level education in Bangladesh will contribute to 
provide sufficient numbers cf qualified candidates for the new administra- 
tive and teacher positions implicit in the two expansion plans. 

BRAC also should be able to provide the initial training to any new staff. 
An RDP in appraisal in the first half of 1992, anticipating a training 
bottleneck, drew attention to the need for a consolidated training needs 
assessment for all BRAC's programs in order to project the total demand 
on BRAC's training facilities over the next five years. In response to this 
report, in mid- 1992 BRAC developed a consolidated training plan that 
included the initiation of NFPE program-specific training facilities to 
accommodate planned expansion of both teachers and POs. 

On-the-job training, however, which is an important part of PO develop- 
ment, may prove to be more challenging. As the numbers of new POs 
continue to grow and the NFPE program moves into field offices indepen- 
dent of BRAC's other more-established development activities, new POs 
will have less contact with the larger BRAC operation, both in terms of 
their interaction with POs from other BRAC programs and in terms of 
exposure to more senior BRAC staff through monitoring visits and field 
trips. BRAC may want to consider the advantages of rotating new POs 
through NFPE programs in RDP areas prior to assigning ihem to the more 
sparsely-staffed non-RDP areas. 

In order to meet the NFPE program's medium-term goals, it is particularly 
important that POs develop a broader perspective of development activi- 
ties. NFPE will need enough good POs to fill a rapidly increasing number 
of Field Officer(FO)andtrainerpositionsandtosubsequentlyprovide POs 
with enough intensive on-the-job supervision and training to enable 
BRAC to maintain quality control at the field level. Adequate contact with 
accomplished senior staff who can model and supervise a more participa- 
tion-oriented approach to development, training, and management is the 
only insurance BRAC has that its programs will remain adaptive to 
grassroots realities, that the innovative approaches introduced in short- 
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term training don't get lost enroute to the iieid, and the rapid pressure for 
expansion does not result in "management by shouting." 

Capacity to Maintam Quality During Expansion 

Can BRAC maintain its reputation for efficiency, results, and its standards 
of accountability under the strain of such a rapid increase in personnel and 
geographic scope? 

Already, the overall impression of a visit to NFPE program's offices is a 
combination of excitement and fatigue. StafT appear uniformly convinced 
of the pressing need for and the efficacy of the NFPE program, yet the 
demands are taxing. BRAC's commitment to keeping its head office small 
means a relatively small number of senior NFPE program staff in Dhaka 
must deal with an ever-increasing flow of visitors and juggle frequent 
requests from donors and Government agencies in the city to participate in 
"coordinating" meetings that contribute little to ongoing NFPE program 
implementation. While BRAC's recently expanded public relations office 
can handle some of these inquiries and requests, many visitors are quite 
senior and expect to meet directly with senior staff 

Long-term and short-term programs of study and travel provide welcome 
respite to the selected staffmembers and bring fresh ideas into the program, 
but the small NFPE program head office staff suffers keenly from their 
absence. In 1993, during NFPE program'smajor expansion drive, the head 
of BRAC's RED, the new education specialist, and the NFPE program's 
chief materials developer will be in long-term training for at least half the 
year. In addition, the NFPE Program Coordinator has an ongoing contract 
with UNICEF to provide expert consulting to nonformal NGO primary 
education programs in Africa, which takes her away from Bangladesh for 
several weeks at a time. 

The flood of new POs and teachers pouring into the NFPE program have 
placed strains on BRAC's formal training system. While BRAC has 
adequate plans to address the NFPE program's medium-term training 
needs, a recent BRAC-wide management and training review (Young and 
Hossain 1 992) calculated a training overload in 1991 of 8,350 participant 
days and suggested that a significant overioad might also result in 1992. 
This overioad, strei hed over a two- to three-year period, translates into 
trainer fatigue and reduced time for training follow-up, 

The NFPE program expansion will also result in a rapid increase in the 
number of NFPE program field offices, which will increase the number of 
opportunities for field staff to be promoted to middle management posi- 
tions and, therefore, in and of itself will create a certain amount of energy 
and enthusiasm, More field offices, however, require more field visits from 
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an essentially static number of senior head office stafYin order to maintain 
a modicum of contact between central office staff and field staff. Such 
contact is worth maintaining for several reasons. First, contact with the 
field provides reality checks as head office staff grope for ways to improve 
the program and measure changes in quality. Seconc', until qualitative 
measures of program performance can be articulated, regular contact is 
critical to staff morale and may help head office staff gauge the feasibility 
of existing quantitative targets during a period when field staff may, 
lacking any other measure of their performance, be reluctant to admit their 
inability to meet the targets. Third, given the occasional weaknesses of the 
current formal information and feedback channels described in Chapter V, 
this contact may provide the most dependable channel for exchange of 
general information between the field and the head office. Fourth, several 
staff are expecting decreases in BRAC's hallmark indicators— attendance 
and completion rates— as the program expands and quality control be- 
comes more difficult. Regular open discussions at the field level concern- 
ing the situation contributing to any such declines are needed to influence 
head office decisions about how much slippage is acceptable and at what 
point expansion plans need to be adjusted. While central office contact 
with the field staff is important, however, devoting significant amounts of 
time to this aspect leaves little time for other program-related activities. 

Nevertheless, BRAC has been in a rapid growth mode since its inception, 
even though its supporters and donors have continuously sounded a note 
of caution about its ability to manage this pace of growth. "In spite of the 
cautions," as Lovell put it, "BRAC has continued to scale up and continues 
to have the capacity to manage; and according to the most recent evalua- 
tions, it has the capacity to manage effectively." (Lovell 1992, 133-34). 

This obviously does not mean that there can be an unlimited growth in size, 
complexity, and diversity of programs without ever reaching a breaking 
point in management capacity and quality. The proposed expansion of the 
education program, however, does not add to the complexity and diversity 
of the program. A well-tested structure of management and supervisi ■ n for 
the education program has been developed overthe past several years, This 
system also has grown in a modular fashion with self-contained supervi- 
sory and training structures for clusters of schools, field offices, and area 
offices added to the existing system. It appears that this pattern of modular 
growth can accommodate the anticipated expansion of the education 
program without a major strain on the management system, 

Ability to Mobilize Resources 

In orderto ensure a smooth and efficient expansion process, BRAC needs 
the staff and the time and the funds needed to provide them- -to carry out 
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two types of activities well in advance of reaching the first intended 
beneficiaries. First, BRAC needs to secure new donors and receive new 
funds for major new NGO activities in Bangladesh, tasks that oAen require 
two or more years of dialogue with donors and the Government, proposal 
development, and the development and dissemination of relevant back- 
ground studies. Second, BRAC needs to print additional project materials 
(in the case of the NFPE program, textbooks, teacher manuals, and PO 
manuals), hire and train additional staff, secure field office and residential 
space, and construct or rent project sites. BRAC needs at least six months' lead 
time to hire new POs, set up new field offices, survey new areas, hold at least 
three parents' meetings, procure school materials, and hire and tiain teachers. 

Whether or not funding arrives in a timely way, targets linked to schedules 
tend to take on a life of their own. BRAC management and donors need to 
ask themselves if BRAC would be better served by linking targets to the 
receipt of funding rather than to calendar years. Fortunately, so far BRAC 
has managed to attract sufficient international support, and funding for the 
\ 9^2-95 expansion plan appears to have been fully secured or pledged. 

How Can BRAC Balance Quantitative and Qualitative Goals? 

Every staff member in the NFPE program knows that BRAC's target is to 
open 50,000 schools by the end of 1995. There are, howevei, many 
answers when the staff try to explain the goal of opening these schools. 
Everyone agrees that the schools are designed to reach children left out of 
the formal primary system, but it is not clear whether these schools are to 
provide a self-sufficient, well-rounded, basic education appropriate in the 
rural context, replace the need for adult literacy programs for this genera- 
tion, or provide a primary education at least equivalent to that provided in 
the formal system. These purposes, like the seven items listed in the June 
1992 version of the 1993-95 NFPE program goal statement, are not 
necessarily mutually exclusive. Management literature suggests, how- 
ever, that although multiple goals are useful for holding together multiple 
stakeholders with diverse interests, it is harder to hold together large, 
highly decentralized organizations when goals are broad, ambiguous, or 
contradictory. In other words, while BRAC's expansion program can 
readily address a large number of broad goals, field staff and managers 
need a few, cleariy articulated goals that can provide guidance and help set 
priorities when all the broad goals, inevitably, cannot be met at once. 

Articulating qualitative as well as quantitative goals is particulariy critical 
during a period of rapid, ambitious expansion. During such periods, there 
is a tendency for concrete quantitative goals to take precedence over more 
difficuh-to-measure qualitative goals. The NFPE program's vulnerability 
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to suchpressures was recently illustrated when several fieidoffices, unable 
to meet supervisory schedules, falsified routine reports rather than report 
a legitimate inability to meet those schedules (two out of four POs were in 
ti jning, and no replacement POs were provided during the training period). 
This false reporting, and the unrealistic targets underlying it, were relatively 
rs^idly uncovered and addressed. The incident, however, points to the NFPE 
program's need for a succinct, easily understood goal statement, to which stafT 
can moderate their s^proach to meeting targets and adopting innovations. 

Sh >uld NFPE Provide Basic Education or Serve as a Feeder School? 

One of the goal-related issues is whether the NFPE program should 
provide self-contained basic education. BRAC's NFPE program was 
started to provide a self-contained basic education to children who have 
been left out of primary school. The premise was that three years of 
education would permit the older children and adolescents to acquire a 
iunctional level of literacy, numeracy, and basic knowledge that would 
enable them to continue learning on their own and become productive 
members of society. As mentioned in Chapter VI, however, because a high 
percentage of BRAC's graduates were continuing to Class IV in the formal 
system, BRAC adjusted its NFPE school goals to encompass preparation 
for formal schools as well. The resuhs of the "Basic Education Assess- 
ment" discussed in greater detail in Chapter VI show that only 53 percent 
of a sample of NFPE program graduates successfully pass the assessment. 
While the results show BRAC students scoring higher on average than 
rural children in general and even higher than a sub-sample of Government 
students, they clearly demonstrate that basic education is not generally 
achieved in three years of primary schooling in Bangladesh, whether in 
Government formal schools or nonformal schools. 

BRAC has developed plans to address those who enroll in formal school 
and those who do not participate in educational programs after their 
involvement in the NFPE program. To provide primary education for the 
older ( 1 1 - to 1 6-year-old) children, BRAC will add a third year to the two- 
year course. The assumption is that the more mature children in this 
program can handle the equivalent of a five-year primary education in three 
years with appropriate modifications tn the curriculum and to teaching 
practices. This assumption remains to be tested in practice. Having the 
three-year program accepted as a ftill equivalent of primary education in 
terms of eligibility for secondary education for those who want to go on to 
the secondary level will also be a struggle. The justification for making the 
older children's program equivalent to the full cycle of primary education 
is that when these children, especially girls, complete two years of the 
program, they are already at least 1 3 years old and would feel uncomfort- 
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able in the fourth or fifth grades of primary school with eight- to ten-year- 
old children. For the older students, who do not usually persist beyond 
Class IV, BRAC is considering community libraries and newsletters to help 
them maintain their literacy and numeracy skills. 

Since over 90 percent of the program graduates enroll in Class IV or V of 
the primary school, BRAC plans to continue the Ni PE program for the 
eight- to ten-year-old groups with the current three-year duration, using it 
as a feeder program. Feeding into the formal school presents its own set of 
obstacles, however. The weaicnesses of primary schools, with their poor 
learning environments, weak management and supervision, low teacher 
morale, and the gap in physical capacity for absorbing additional children, 
have been described earlier. There are also the social and psychological 
obstacles that BRAC children, coming from the low end of the social strata 
and just having been in a supportive learning environment with sympa- 
thetic teachers, face when they join the primary school in fourth or fifth 
grade with children who are a select group, having survived a very high rate 
of dropout in primary schools. Not surprisingly, the dropout rate for the first 
cohort of BRAC students transferring to primary school was high (42 
percent). In the subsequent two years for whicii data ..re available, the 
dropout rate declined somewhat, due to specific efforts in NFPE program 
schools to better prepare children for primary school. 

To the extent that BRAC's NFPE program becomes a significant feeder to 
the higher grades of the primary school, all of the various ways BRAC can 
work with and strengthen the national primary school system discussed in 
the previous section need to be pursued vigorously. The implication for 
BRAC is that there has to be a serious and systematic effort to interact with 
the primary education system at both the national level and the local areas 
where BRAC is active. This effort needs to be reflected in BRAC's policies 
and program priorities even though the Government education hierarchy 
may not always be enthusiasuc about interaction and collaboration with 
NGOs. Another implication for donor support for BRAC is that a propor- 
tion of the ftinds should be designated to support BRAC's collaboration 
with the national system. 

Whom Should the NFPE Program Serve** 

A targeted approach to rural development helps to ensure that development 
programs to benefit the relatively poor do not disproportionately benefit 
the relatively rich, In a UPE campaign, however, the target group is not just 
the relatively more disadvantaged poor but all children of a certain age. 
Given the relatively uneven distribution of permanent structures to house 
the formal pnmary schools, as the Government designs its UPE strategy. 
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NGOs with NFPE programs might be asked to move into geographically 
underserved areas. In such areas, an invidious separation between an 
NFPE program school forthe relatively more disadvantaged and a Govern- 
ment school for the relatively better off children is likely to create political 
problems and social tension. Consequently, NGOs that agree to work in 
such areas should be prepared to plan their efforts within the framework of 
a plan to provide comprehensive geographic coverage for all income groups. 

To date, NFPE program has been framed entirely in terms of capturing the 
children "left out" of formal primary schools due to their relatively low 
socio-economic status. It is not clear what, if any, changes would need to 
take place in the NFPE program should BRAC attempt to switch to a 
comprehensive approach. In the communities where BRAC is already 
working, one NFPE program school is usually not adequate to cover all 
left-out children in one three-year cycle. To cover both the left-out and the 
better-off children in one community, would BRAC start several schools 
simultaneously in one community? Or would it start one school in many 
communities and seek to cover the entire range of primary-school age 
children in those communities overthe course of several three-year cycles? 

A decision to provide comprehensive coverage raises issues about student 
composition and patterns of coverage as well as issues relating to parent 
committee composition andpattems of community participation. Because 
BRAC does not, at this time, provide comprehensive coverage, it is able 
to pick and choose among potential students. One of the criteria BRAC 
uses to choose students is the commitment and expected participation level 
of parents. This is because, as described in Chapter IV, parent commitment 
is one of the most important variables in regular attendance, which in turn, 
is a good predictor of completion and achievement. NFPE program student 
absences are rigorously followed up with the parents; if the absences occur 
frequently during the first three months of the first year of the NFPE 
program cycle and follow up does not result in more regular attendance, the 
child may be removed from school and replaced by another on the waiting 
list. This replacement procedure isone contributing factor to BRAC'shigh 
attendance and completion rates. 

Should BRAC adopt a comprehensive approach to enrollment, it might 
have to accept the less along with the more motivated parents. Less 
motivated parents translate into less regular student attendance, which, in 
turn, calls for mon- staff time devoted to follow-up with parents who may 
be less receptive to BRAC staffs moral suasion. A move toward a more 
comprehensive approach, therefore, has both cost and effectiveness impli- 
cations: staff costs are likely to increase, and attendance and completion 
rates are likely to decrease, (The overall issue of current cost effectiveness 
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and the implications of the proposed expansion plan and more comprehen- 
sive plans were discussed more fliliy in Chapter VI.) 



Who Should Fund NFPE? 

Implementation of BRAC's NFPE program expansion and other primary 
education activities will depend on the availability of external financing. 
Two questions are often asked about external financing. First, should a 
basic education program, especially one run by an NGO, depend almost 
entirely on external funding, since basic education is a fundamental 
responsibility of the Government? Second, what would happen to the 
program if external financing dried up? 

On the question of dependence on external assistance, the reality is that 
over 80 percent of total development expenditure ina//5ec/orv in Bangladesh 
at present is financed by external assistance. There is no justification for 
subjecting only primary education to the principle of self-reliance. More- 
over, the BRAC program, even at the peak of its anticipated expansion, will 
serve no more than 1 5 percent of the children of primary school age. At the 
same time, it has the potential to influence significantly, though not 
determine, the national primary education policies and strategies. All these 
are arguments for international assistance for the program. 

The second question can be put another way: How long will external 
support on a substantial scale be available for the nonformal primary 
education program? It is difficult to answer this question definitively, it 
should be noted that external donors seriously interested in assisting basic 
education ir iangladesh should not anticipate terminating their assistance 
at the e- . of a three-year commitment. External assistance for the 
GovemiTi nt's formal education efforts has grown in recent years and in all 
probability will grow further in the future. The question for donors, then, 
is whether a part of this assistance would not be better utilized through 
NGO-managed basic education activities. By the same token, if a new 
partnership of Government. NGOs. and community becomes a key ele- 
ment in the strategy for UPE, a part of the regular Government budget for 
primary education could support nonformal programs of NGOs. Policy 
dialogue with the Government on the part of external donors in negotiating 
assistance programs for education could encourage a move in this direction. 

What Should Be BRAC's Relationship with the Formal Primai7 
Education System? 

BRAC considers its schools a stop-gap measure until the Government is 
prepared to implement its own mandate to provide UPE. The components 
of BRAC schools that are worth integrating into a permanent school 
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system remain to be determined by education experts and policymakers 
inside Bangladesh. That evaluation and decision process, as well as the re- 
orientation of the educational bureaucracy and the creation of a local 
funding base for more ambitious CPE and UPE initiatives, is a medium- 
rather than short-term activity. In the meantime, there is likely to be 
continued tension between a dynamic, nonformal but temporary school 
system and a moribund formal school system which, nonetheless, will 
provide the base for a new primary education system in Bangladesh. 

For example, already there exists considerable overlap in Government 
primary and BRAC NFPE program schools' catchment areas. BRAC 
claims it only recruits children who drop out of or never enroll in 
Government schools. It targets eight- to ten-year-olds who have already 
had several opportunities to enroll in Government schools and 11- to 16- 
year-olds who have already dropped out and are too old to return. BRAC 
schools open three months after Government schools, and in recent years 
Field Officers have presented their list of potential BRAC students to the 
thana education officer before the NFPE program begins to ensure that no 
current Government students are enrolled in BRAC schools. In addition, 
because BRAC schools meet in temporary structures without benches or 
desks and are taught by village women, there is a sense, at least during the 
first three-year cycle, among the better-off villagers that BRAC schools are 
somehow second-rate. This, in itself, helps to minimize the number of non- 
target children. 

Nevertheless, the Khan and Arefeen (1992) study reported that Govern- 
ment teachers occasionally charge that BRAC is luring students away from 
the formal schools. Since the target group for the Government schools is 
all children of primary age. it is in fact true that BRAC's target group is a 
subset of the Government's target group. 

Further, anecdotal evidence suggests some parents worry that access to 
other BRAC programs - health, credit, disaster relief— may be at risk if 
their children do not attend BRAC schools. Such misunderstandings are 
more likely to arise when inexperienced and/or overiy enthusiastic POs. 
anxious to meet their targets, meet cautious villagers. Particulariy in areas 
where BRAC is running a second or third three-year cycle, non-target 
children -boys or children fiom middle- or upper-income households- 
may be enrolled in BRAC schools to ensure 30 students per school. These 
indeed may be children who otherwise might have attended formal schools. 

At this time, the Government has no system for identifying those children 
most likely to be left out of formal schools nor has it concluded that 
nonformal non-government primary educational programs are the best 
'vay to reach these children. A smooth working relationship with formal 
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schools and local Government education officials could help in identifying 
students for both programs. 

The importance of local level leadership in helping to overcome this 
tension was highlighted during a visit to the Kushtia project, described as 
one example of "participation in local compulsory primary education 
planning and management" given in Chapter VII. A fine political balance 
has to be struck between the need to develop coherent, decentralized plans 
that integrate both Government and non-government contributions and the 
imperative to meet the educational needs of the 40+ percent of the children 
who are left out of the currert system. Keeping the momentum for change 
high and pushing forward with immediate programs to meet the needs of 
the neglected children require the finesse of accomplished local leaders. 
The process of identifying and recruiting such leaders is not an explicit part 
of any of BRAC's current programs, although it easily might be. 

In addition, local formal school committees will not become empowered 
until such time as they have at least a modest amount of funds at their 
disposal. This points to the need for generating sources of funds for local 
schools that do not depend on disbursements from central authorities. 
Gustavsson (1990) provides a menu of potential sources of local school 
financing. More work deserves to be done in this area. It should be noted 
that the funding area is not one in which BRAC at this time has a great deal 
to contribute. At present, BRAC and its donors pay the full cost of 
establishing all BRAC NFPE program schools, 

Summary and Conclusions 

BRAC's plan to add 3.S,000 new NKPE centers by 1995 and operate 
1 00.000 centers by the year 1 998 is an ambitious one and challenges even 
this established, well-managed organization. Nevertheless. BRAC ap- 
pears to have access to the human manpower and the ability to mobilize 
resources quickly while maintaining quality. Questions about quantitative 
and qualitative goals, the target audience, funding sources, and BRAC's 
relationship with the formal primary school system will need to be 
addressed as the NKPE program expands. 

As stated in Chapter VII. given the current state of Govemment/'NGO 
relations in Bangladesh, the dialogue necessary to create many of the 
potential partnerships described in Chapter VI! will require months, if not 
years. During this time, thousands of children will go unserved. Well- 
documented reports of NFPE program's expansion and further research on 
the achievements of NFPE program graduates could help to move the 
dialogue more quickly. BRAC has demonstrated the expertise, capacity, 
and needed commitment to establish schools and provide instruction. It 
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therefore seems likely that BRAC's 1993-95 NFPE program expansion 
could proceed as planned. As noted earlier, given BRAC's commitment to 
work in rural areas and the relative scarcity of formal schools outside towns 
and urban areas, the potential for overlap is not so overwhelming as to 
make prior planning essential. 

The govemment/non-govemment dialogue is likely to provide direction 
forthe second stage of BRAC's NFPE program expansion, which involves 
increasing the number of schools from 50,000 to 1 00,000 schools in 1 996- 
1998. By 1996, BRAC will have helped more than 100 other NGOs 
implement its NFPE program model, and these NGOs, hopefully, will have 
secured independent funding to continue their own expansion after their 
pilot grants from BRAC are finished. While these NGOs will add substan- 
tially to the capacity of the nonformal system, the effort required to 
coordinate the growing number of actors in this system, to maximize 
coverage of the left-out children, and to minimize overlap of formal and 
nonformal systems, will be substantial . The Govemment/non-govemment 
dialogue that should take place over the next three or four years is likely to 
be the best forum for developing an appropriate coordinating mechanism 
for these two systems. 

The ambitious expansion plan does raise questions about the feasibility of 
BRAC to implement many of the potential, additional roles described in 
Chapter VII during the proposed 1993-95 expansion period. The develop- 
ment and coordination of each of these roles will require substantial 
amounts of senior staff time that will be needed simultaneously in the 
expansion effort. Prior to committing itself to explore any of these roles, 
BRAC will, of course, proje-^t the senior staff requirements of the NFPE 
program expansion program, taking into account the additional field visits 
recommended above and the additional workload implied by planned, 
long-term training for senior staff Such projections would have to include 
non-NFPE senior BRAC staff, such as the Executive Director, those in 
RED, and those in other key support offices. Based on these projections 
and the priorities it establishes with the Bangladeshi Government and 
international donors, BRAC can then decide to which, if any. of these roles 
it is prepared to commit its limited senior staff time. 
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This section addresses the third question in this case study; 

WTia/ elements of the BRAC program might prove useful to other 
countries embarking on new, large-scale EFA initiatives? 

The section consists of Chapter IX, which includes summaries of the NFPE 
program's primary school model, itsadininistrative and financial manage- 
ment approach, and its potential roles in Bangladesh. Implications for 
educational planners and policymakers considering EFA initiatives are 
included after each summary. 

While the chapter provides implications, it stops short of offering definite 
conclusions or lessons learned. It is difficult to be conclusive from a single 
case study; to determine the cause of "effectiveness," one must compare 
one or more effective schools with one or more less effective schools. 
Rather, it is hoped that this study will be the first in a series examining 
several programs that have the potential to move F.FA implementation 
forward in some of the most challenging areas of the world. When several 
case studies are completed, it may then be possible to derive alternately 
appropriate concrete lessons. 
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The NFPE program's rapid expansion together with BRAC's proven 
reputation in implementing other development initiatives suggest that the 
first phase of BRAC's proposed expansion plan — increasing from 8,000 
to 50,000 schools — has a good chance of being successful in providing 
basic education to underserved families throughout the country. Findings 
on the NFPE program's implementation in Bangladesh also imply that 
some, if not all, of the program could be beneficial to other countries in the 
developing world. 

Implications drawn from the implementation of BRAC's NFPE program 
relate to three major areas: BRAC's approach to nonformal primary 
education; BRAC's approach to administrative and financial manage- 
ment; and BRAC s potential roles in Bangladesh. 

BRACs Approach to Nonformal Primary Education 
BRAC's Primary School Model 

As detailed in Chapter IV, BRAC provides primary level instruction for 
disadvantaged children, 60-70 percent of whom are girls, who are from 
some of the most disadvantaged families in Bangladesh. Instruction is 
provided through two types of schools: three-year schools for eight-to ten- 
year-olds who have never attended formal primary school; and two-year 
schoolsforl l-to 16-year-olds who have dropped outofprimary school and 
are unlikely ever to re-enroll. The program is characterized by the follow- 
ing: 

■ free education, with no hidden costs for tutoring, books, materials, or 
supplies; 

■ small, minimally equipped community-based schools, located within a 
radiusof two kilometers from the child's home, in buildings rented in the 
community; 

■ modestly paid, paraprofessional teachers hired for two to three hours a 
day from the local community who are trained and supervised through- 
out the program cycle; 

■ a simplified curriculum that mirrors the formal school curriculum; 

■ a shorter instructional day and a longer school year that results in more 
engaged instructional time than is provided in the formal school system; 

■ a classroom environment with a 30: 1 student/teacher ratio, and teacher- 
centered as well as child-centered approaches to instruction; and 

■ parents who contribute little financially but participate in planning the 
program and ensuring student participation. 
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More than 90 percent of the children who start BRAC schools graduate, 
and the proportion of NFPE program graduates who complete Class III and 
enter Class IV is much larger than the proportion of students in the formal, 
public system who reach Class IV. BRAC students perform as well as 
Government students on exams given at the end of Class IV, and many 
continue to Class V. On a national exam to test mastery of basic education, 
more than SO percent of the BRAC graduates passed the exam, compared 
with 20 percent of the Government students. 

Implications from BRAC's Primary School Mode! 

■ Part-Mme paraprofessionals can make good teachers for the lower 
grades of primary school, providing they are adequately trained, 
supplied with a very structured curriculum, and, most impor- 
tantly, adequately supervised. BRAC's model for teachers is not that 
of part-time paraprofessionals, but rather part-time paraprofessionals 
plus continuous trainingp/uj intense supervision. "Low-cost" parapro- 
fessional teachers need more "higher-cost" supervision and guidance 
than do "high-cost" professionals. Paraprofessional teachers also need 
detailed teacher versions of the textbooks to guide them through the 
lessons. 

■ Primary school participation can be improved, even with tradi- 
tionally hard-to-reach populations. The BRAC case supports other 
studies that suggest that primary school enrollment is strongly affected 
by cost and safety, persistence is strongly affected by school quality and 
parental as well as teacher follow-up, and timely completion is strongly 
affected by continuous assessment and follow-up. 

■ A basic, no-frills program that is fully implemented is better than 
a more progressive one that is not. BRAC school students are scoring 
as well on several standardized achievement tests as Government 
students who have been exposed to a more elaborate curriculum. 

■ The features needed to increase girls' access to and persistence in 
primary school need not make schools more expensive. Features of 
the BRAC model that were adopted for their low-cost properties— small 
schools with small catchment areas and female paraprofessional teach- 
ers hired from within those catchment areas— are also attractive to girls. 
It is usually easier, however, to plan these features into a new school 
system than to introduce them into an existing one. 

■ NFPE schools do not appear to be handicapped by a lack of 
permanent school buildings. Renting school rooms on a part-time 
basis enables BRAC schools to start up quickly. When one three-year 
cycle is finished, the second cycle can either be held in the same location 
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or moved to one closer to the new students. Rental costs appear lower 
than Government investments in permanent school buildings and main- 
tenance costs. 

■ Securing significant participation by illiterate parents requires 
not just appropriate participation structures but also ongoing 
individual follow-up. In addition to convening monthly parent meet- 
ings, BRAC field staff follow up absentee students with home visits, and 
the staff are encouraged to develop contacts and rapport with individual 
parents and parents' groups. This individual contact is a signif cant 
contributing factor to high attendance rates at school and parent meetings. 

■ Nonformal programs for older girls must balance preparation for 
participation in the Government system and participation in the 
work force. Given the high levels of private costs expected, if not 
requi red. to remain in Government schools, BRAC is not convinced that 
the majority of its students will be able to complete Class IV and V in 
the Government system. Already it has discovered that most of its fCK 
graduates, who are far beyond primary school age, will not persist in 
Class IV in the Government system. BRAC is therefore discussing ways 
to make the curriculum even more relevant for giris who are not likely 
to finish primary school and who will need to make their own employ- 
ment opportunities as access to land in rural areas continues to drive a 
larger proportion of the rural population out of agriculture. 

BRAC's Approach to Administrative and Financial 
Management 
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The Development Management Approach 

BRAC has earned global recognition for its health programs and operates 
the largest non-governmental rural development program in Bangladesh. 
Hence, while BRAC appears to be a relative newcomer to primary 
education, it has brought to the education sector over 20 years of experi- 
ence in designing and delivering grassroots social ser\'ice programs. The 
NFPE program can be effectively targeted to the children most likely to be 
left out of the formal system because NFPE program staff have at their 
disposal time-tested household survey techniques developed by other 
BRAC programs. NFPF program field staff are able to mobilize parents 
using participatory methodologies developed by the rural development 
program. Having learned by trial and error not to burden each of its sectoral 
programs with the goals of all the others, the NFPE program keeps its 
structure simple, operating with the support ofbut without time-consum- 
ing coordination with all other BRAC sectoral programs. Finally, BRAC 
has already "gone national" with its health programs and has learned many 
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lessons that will facilitate implementation of the proposed NFPE expan- 
sion plan sununarized previously in Table IV. 1 . 

BRAC 's relatively flat organizational structure, with decentralized middle 
management for each of its sectoral programs and support services at the 
regional and national levels, also contributes to the NFPE program's 
success. Within this framework, the NFPE program has adopted a highly 
field-oriented, personnel-intensive, training-intensive management struc- 
ture similar to BRAC's larger Rural Development Program. Program 
implementation is supported by field-based Program Officers through 
weekly visits to local schools, regular interactions with teachers, and 
meetings with parents. Information collected during these activities, 
together with regular internal and external evaluations, internal and 
external audits, and periodic research projects, is used to monitor progress 
and ensure that the organization continues learning from its experience. 

BRAC's executive and central administrative staff provide accounting, 
research and evaluation, logistics, purchasing, printing, public relations, 
and other needed support services. The NFPE program also benefits from 
a Donor Liaison Office set up to simplify BRAC's interactions with its 
many donors and to develop a single reporting protocol that is acceptable 
to all , BRAC ' s Office of the Executive Director raises funds, which it does 
to a large exient based on BRAC's reputation in other sectors. Finally, the 
NFPE program is able to experiment with new approaches and expand on 
its own schedule because BRAC's independent funds provide it with a 
cushion from the delays of^en associated with foreign donor funding. 

NFPE Cost Effectiveness 

As indicated in data from cost studies of the Government primary educa- 
tion system and BRAC's NFPE program system, total public costs from 
the classroom up to the sub-district level per enrolled student for BRAC 
and the Government are almost equal: about US$14 per year. The NFPE 
program's relatively low expenditure on salaries and high expenditures on 
management and supervision (29 percent on teacher salaries and 27 
percent on management and supervision for NFPE versus over 85 percent 
for teacher salaries and less than O.S percent for direct management and 
supervision by the Government) results in higher completion and achieve- 
ment rates for NFPE program students. These outcomes occur without 
BRAC parents having to pay the private costs generally associated with 
Government schools. 

For BRAC, which graduates 28 of every 30 children who originally enroll, 
costs are about the same per graduate and per enrollee. The Government 
system, however, suffers from high dropout and repetition rates; as a result, 
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less than half of the children who enter Class I graduate from Class III. 
When considering the high private costs and low graduation rates, the cost 
per Government Class III graduate is substantially higher than BRAC's per 
graduate costs. 

BRAC's development management approach raises many issues because 
its potential is great and the situations in which it might be applied are so 
varied. These issues include the tendency for the NFPE program to be a 
program for women but run by men, the tension between developing 
quality field staff with a clear vision of BRAC's operating style and the 
need to send new staff to the field quickly, the tendency for clear 
quantitative goals to override difficult-to-articulate qualitative ones, the 
chronic pressure created by the donor funding process to repeatedly 
produce dramatic results, and, finally, the tradeoffbetween excitement and 
fatigue, both for the head office staff, who are not expected to expand 
commensurate with the rest of the program, and for the field staff, who bear 
the pressure for meeting program targets. 

No one can say with certainty that BRAC can handle its ambitious 
expansion exactly as planned. In fact, BRAC has never implemented any 
of its programs exactly as planned, and the programs appear to have 
benefitted as a result. A somewhat rolling design process has been the 
pattern for all BRAC programs, and the NFPE program appears to be 
holding true to form. The only true test of the expansion capacity of the 
BRAC NFPE program model is to try it on a large scale. 

Implications of BRAC's Development Management Model 

■ Managerial ex|iertise may be more important than technical 
expertise in ensuring the rapid expansion of a basic education 
program of adequate quality. The NFPE program's success to date 
is related less to the rigor of BRAC's original technical design and more 
to its willingness to "learn as it goes" plus its determination to fully 
implement its no- frills approach. 

■ A key element of managerial expertise is the ability to recognize 
services necessary to support any particular program and to plan 
and budget for those services. BRAC'sprevious experience in setting 
up field offices, ensuring timely delivery of project materials to remote 
sites, developing staff training materials, and providing other support 
services played a critical role in developing and expanding the NFPE 
program. 

■ In addition to a pool of experienced, well-trained, support service 
managers and senior executives, the start-up of a new project can 
benefit enormously from the availability of experienced, well- 
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trained, mid-level managers who can be seconded from older, 
successful projects to work at the field level. BUAC staffed its NFPE 
program iti the early days with experieticed field matiagers from its other 
rural development and credit programs. In addition, BUAC has routinely 
allocated significant resources for in-country management training for 
all of its managers and for overseas training at places like the Asian 
Institute of Management for some of its staff 
I Donors interested in funding large-scale NGO projects should be 
prepared to cover the full cost of the support services that each 
project requires — i.e., motor pool, printing, staff training, etc. The 
NFPE program budget includes adequate allocations for staff, training, 
and logistical support for both technical and managerial functions. 

■ In the national EFA community, depending on economies of scale, 
it may be economical for certain agencies to specialize in specific 
support services — such as textbook production or management 
training — and for other agencies to contract with them for those 
services. Because of the size of BRAC's overall organization, econo- 
mies of scale make it possible for BRAC to provide most of its own 
support services and even to provide some services — like training at its 
Center for Development Management— to other NGOs. 

■ The beneflts of economies of scale in either technical delivery or 
support systems need to be carefully weighed against the dangers 
of taking a monolithic approach. BRAC's model has created a 
standard against which all other NGO programs are currently being 
measured. There is some pressure for NGOs that are interested in 
expanding their primary educational programs to adopt the BRAC 
model. This pressure comes both from the NGOs themselves, because 
the models that they may have been using to date are not clearly better 
than the BRAC model , and from the donors, who want to fund the "best" 
model. 

■ NGOs that provide basic education programs do not have to be 
restricted to limited funding sources. In the process of seeking large- 
scale funding, national NGOs may be able to retain some indepen- 
dence—including the opportunity to experiment with alternative mod- 
els — in at least two ways; by developing profit-making enterprises that 
can provide pilot funding for new activities and "bridge funding" during 
periods of rapid expansion; and by increasing the number of donors that 
fund their projects. BRAC has used both of these methods successfully. 

■ National NGOs can reduce the amount of administrative and 
coordination time requi red for multiple donors by forming donor 
consortia, the members of which accept a single set of standard- 
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ized report« and evaluations. BRAC already has a donor consortium 
for its seven-year-old rural development program and is currently in the 
process of forming a new one for its NFPE program. 

■ When one project initially succeeds in delivering some social 
service to a high priority, difllcult-to-reach target group, that 
project may come to be seen as a potential vehicle for a myriad of 
other services. The rapid expansion of BRAC's NFPE program to date 
is in part a function of its focus on a single purpose: providing basic 
education to children left out of the Government system. Proposals to 
add services to existing successful projects in BRAC are evaluated 
carefully, on a case-by-case basis. For example, offers from donors to 
add more components, like school feeding programs, must be viewed 
very critically. 

■ Foreign donors are keenly interested in the impact of projects on 
girls and women. BRAC has found that it may be easier to design 
projects targeted at girls than to integrate women fully into the imple- 
mentation and management of those projects. BRAC is still working on 
increasing the number of women in mid- and senior-level management 
positions in the NFPE program. 

BRAC's Potential Roles in Bangladesh 



lERlC 



Description of BRAC's Potential Roles 

BRAC appears well-positioned to contribute to the universal primary 
education effort in Bangladesh in at least six ways: expanding its own 
NFPE program; expanding its support to other NGOs; improving commu- 
nity participation in local primary education planning and management; 
coordinating local primary education planning and management; monitor- 
ing and assessing progress in basic education; and developing a post- 
primary nonformal education model. The last four roles are illustrative of 
what BRAC, or an NGO in a similar position in another country, could do. 
The degree to which BRAC assumes th^-se roles will depend to a large 
degree on Government interest and on the time constraints of its mid- and 
senior-level staff 

The issues associated with these roles are numerous. Perhaps the most 
important of these is the number of roles that BRAC can assume without 
overextending itself The Government must approve BRAC's expanded 
participation in several roles. Approval is likely to be delayed until BRAC 
and other NGO schools have expanded to serve a more substantial 
proportionoftheprimary school-age population. As noted at the beginning 
of this section, BRAC's participation in coordination meetings and other 
potential contributions to the universalization of primary education in 
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Bangladesh will be limited in tlie short term by time constraints on its 
senior staff. 

There is, at the moment, no firm limit on BRAC's expansion capacity. As 
the number of schools increases, however, or if the Government invites 
BRAC to work in thanas where compulsory primary education programs 
ire being implemented, BRAC schools may need to consider more 
carefully any potential overlap with the Government system. In the 
meantime, BRAC has much to contribute in the areas of research and 
development for pedagogy and learning and in strategies to ensure that its 
target group, once literate, remains literate for life. 

BRAC is not the only NGO working on these and other innovations. This 
fact is sometimes obscured, however, by the immediate expansion poten- 
tial of the BRAC model and the apparent lack of other NGO alternatives. 
The development community throughout the world looks to NGOs to 
provide innovative technical approaches and social service delivery mecha- 
nisms. In order to continue to play this role in Bangladesh, a variety of 
NGOs need continued support to experiment with approaches that diverge 
from the dominant model— whether the Government's or BRAC's. 

Without external funding, BRAC's NFPE program is perhaps no more or 
less sustainable in the long run than any other development program- 
governmental or non-governmental — in Bangladesh, More than 80 per- 
cent ofthe Government's development budget comes from foreign donors; 
likewise, more than 80 percent ofthe funding forthe expansion of BRAC's 
NFPE program will come from foreign donors. At present, this dependence 
on foreign funding is justified in terms of providing both a basic human 
right and also the foundation that Bangladeshi children need to participate 
in the future in more productive forms of off-farm employment. BRAC's 
NFPE program model does not presently include any form— innovative or 
otherMse- of major local resource mobilization in support of local 
primary schools. 

Implications of BRAC's Potential Role in Bangladesh 

■ Short-term, rapid responses to EFA mandates with less than 
national scope can be encouraged and supported while system- 
atic, medium-term EFA planning among concerned Government 
agencies, donors, and NGOs is proceeding. By emphasizing its stop- 
gap nature, BRAC has been able to move forward with the NFPE and, 
in the process, has been able to prove the viability of several innovations 
that may prove useful in the medium-term to the formal system. 

■ An NGO-sponsored, nonformal primary education program with 
a proven management system and prior experience with EFA*s 
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target group will be more efTective in the short term in retching 
EFA goals than formal government school education systems 
constrained by traditional goals and embedded bureaucratic 
procedures. The presence of teachers' unions in Bangladesh that are 
unlikely to support the concept of paraprofessional teachers, the 
Government's desire to use existing classrooms, the impossibility of 
implementing all improvements simultaneously nationwide, and hence 
the need to balance these factors explains, at least in part, why the 
Government of Bangladesh has been slower than the NGO sector to 
respond to EFA mandates. 

Hence, the formal primary education system's slow response to poten- 
tial UPE initiatives relative to the nonformal system's response should 
not be taken as prima facie evidence of any lack of Government commitment 
to EFA. BRAC sees the NFPE program as a stop-gap measure that can be 
useful until a pentianenl, formal Governmental system is in place; it does not 
see BRAC schools as a long-term substitute for Government schools. 

■ NGOs need not, necessarily, be limited to small pilot projects but 
may also implement large-scale social service delivery projects. 
BRAC has proven that in both health and education, with proper 
management and an appropriate program, NGOs can assume a substan- 
tial responsibility for large-scale delivery. At the same time, it should be 
remembered that considerable commitment and training are necessary to 
create a cadre of real managers capable of large-scale implementation. 

■ As NGO programs increase in number and effectiveness, there 
will be a growing need for better coordination between the Gov- 
ernment and other NGOs. Frequent turnover of senior Government 
officials charged with elaborating Government basic education policies 
and designing responses to EFA indicates that the Bangladeshi Govern- 
ment commitment to EFA goals is probably weak at this time. From its 
experience in the health sector, however. BRAC derived the lesson that 
"NGO cooperation w ith the Government can work well in sectors that 
have been assigned high priority by the Government (BRAC 1992a, 9)." 

■ Respected efforts, liite those offered by BRAC, can inhibit other 
innovations, as smaller programs are asited to conform to its 
successes. A program like BRAC's. which has grown considerably 
larger and is deemed successful, can inhibit other programs. Ironically, 
its si/e and success may discourage the type of innovation that is 
necessary to pilot new delivery systems, promote greater grassroots 
participation in education, and increase senices to disadvantaged 
groups. BRAC has made special efforts to encourage and support other 
NGOs. in part to alleviate this very feature of success. 
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■ National EFA networks and consortia provide opportunities to 
foster support for a diversity of NGO models and individual 
initiatives. Such networks can also foster an appreciation of the 
complementary roles of government and non-government agencies. 
The Campaign for Public Education in Bangladesh, as an example, is 
currently acting as a clearinghouse for information on alternative 
nonformal primary education materials. Its success in fostering diver- 
sity will depend to some extent on some donors' willingness to fund 
alternative models. 

The Relevance of BRAC's Experience to Other Countries 

The institutional environment in which BRAC operates is one that is 
common to many developing countries. This environment includes orga- 
nizations that implement development activities as well as international 
donors, national Government agencies, international non-governmental 
organizations, and an entire subset of rules, norms, and conventions 
associated with development. The institutional environment, common to 
Bangladesh and other countries, is characterized by three key elements: 

■ a heavy reliance on foreign donor funds, which are typically provided in 
the form of short-term "projects" targeted at long-term problems, such 
as universal primary education; 

■ national ministries of education and formal primary education systems 
that have a formal mandate to develop the primary education system but 
lack the human, financial, and administrative resources, as well as the 
bureaucratic flexibility, to do so; and 

■ non-governmental organizations that have considerable flexibility and 
of^en are able to reach specific groups of people more eff'^ctively than 
governments, although they typically operate on a small srale. 

On the other hand, the technical environment in which BRAC works — the 
political stability, cultural and linguistic homogeneity, large and sophisti- 
cated NGO community, high levels of educated unemployment in rural 
areas, and dense populations in areas underserved by the education 
system -will not be found in many other countries. The BRAC model, in 
its entirety, therefore, may be applicable only in a few countries considered 
high priority by the global EFA community. Nevertheless, individual 
elements of the BRAC model, described in more detail in early chapters, 
may prove beneficial and transferrable to some other countries. These 
elements include: 

■ clear focus on a social goal widely perceived as important by parents, 
students, and government; 
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■ a simplified curriculum for primary education that focusses on basic 
skills and is appropriate to the targeted population; 

■ paraprofessional teachers, selected from the community, with short pre- 
service training, scheduled in-service training, and strong supervision; 

■ small instructional units and correspondingly small catchment areas, so 
that no student or parent is far removed from his/her home; 

■ active parent and community involvement as a major goal; 

■ comprehensive management support systems that emphasize staff 
training, logistics, follow-through, and delivery of services; 

■ flexible timetable and an organization that adjusts services to the client/ 
student needs and alters its own organization depending upon its ability 
to service its clients/students; 

■ reduced capital costs, where funds are expended for current operation 
and services, and not on "bricks and mortar," and 

■ viat)le, mutually reinforcing NGO/community partnerships character- 
ized by regular and open communication and cooperative planning. 

The conscious blending and restructuring of these elements in the existing 
BRAC sites have created a critical mass of experience that allows us to 
point to BRAC as an important success. Worldwide experience indicates 
repeatedly, however, that wholesale transplanting of an innovation from 
one country to another, without substantial "ownership" and sense of 
origination by the recipient country, is doomed to failure. Careful under- 
standing and then use of the elements of a success, like BRAC, within the 
social, cultural, and political environment of a recipient country is the 
necessary first challenge to committed educational entrepreneurs, educa- 
tional planners, and/or country policymakers. 
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